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(PYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS.—The Third 
of the Series will take place Tuts Day (SaTuRDAY), October 23rd, at Three 
o'clock. The Programme will include—Overture, Zeufel’s Lustschloss (Schubert) ; 
“Roma,” Suite for orchestra, No. 3 (Bizet); Concert Allegro, for violin and 
ong Saint-Saéns) ; Arioso, arranged by Hellmesberger, for violins, harp, 
los, basses—first time (Handel) ; Scherzo Notturno and Wedding March 
i. Vocalist—Mr Santley. Violin—Mr Sutton (his first appearance). 
(Mention r August MANNs. Seats—2s. 6d., 1s. 6d., 1s.; Admission to 
Concert-room, Sixpence. 


Ms H. SASSE has the honour to announce a GRAND 
OLASSICAL CONCERT, on Wepnespay Evening, October 27th, at the 





LECTURE HALL, W: Wimbledon, Artists: Leer ay da essie Gs Goode (A. RA. M.) 
and Mr Boyes; Pianoforte—Miss H. Sasse and Miss Rose ; Clarionet—Mr 
Lazarus ; iolin—Herr Kummer and Mr A. Theed; Tinie hr H. R. Starr; 


Leone pg Steinhardt. Tickets—Numbered, Reserved, 4s. ; Unnumbered, 
Admission, ls. ; to beobtainéd and a plan of the Hall to be seen 
Ps ‘the od Hall, Wimbledon. 
THIS EVENING. 
) parks LIEBHART and EMES’S THIRD SATURDAY 
MISCELLANEOUS OONOERT, at LapprokE Hatt, Notting Hill, W., 
SatuRDAY Evening, the 23rd inst. “ns he o'clock. Mdmes Liebhart, Emes, 
E. Martens, Reyloff, and Welmi ; Monaco, A. Martens, Gonnet, and 
Vergara, Pinnoforte—Mise ie Waud, Conductor—Signor A, RoMILt. 
Popular prices, 3s., 2s., 1s, Tickevs at the Hall. 


Ms LILLIE ALBRECHT will make her Appearance 
ring the Gan Geos at the Promenade Concerts, Covent Garden, 
te Circle, t Street, on Monpay Evening, Nov. 1, when 
= wil 8 several Miscellaneous Pieces. 
ley Square. 


iss LOUISA BALL, the Youthful Elocutionist, will 
recite (by desire) on the 8th Nov. at St Paul’s School-room, Swiss Cottage, 

and also in mber, for the Benefit of the Post Office Messenger’s Concert, 
the oceans ms: “THE CHILD MARTYR” (EDWARD OXENFORD, Esq. ), 
” (by FARMER), and ‘“‘ WILLIE’S GRAVE” (by Epwin Wav@s). 


The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P, 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 


SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR 


CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, ann SAXOPHONES, 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, Crampon & Oo.), 
Established 1830. 














Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Co. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys. 

Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers 4 Her Majesty’s Army and Navy, and to the 
Spain ies, Navies, _— Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 

n, A 
Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Oise), France, Paris: Passage du Grand 
Cerf, 18 et 20. 
LONDON: 30, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Dept for Signor ANDREA RuFFINi’s (of Naples) Oclebrated Strings for 

——, manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
a 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’S ed Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 

Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge 
39, WARWICK STREET, 1 REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application, 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 
POPULAR PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


Under the Direction of Mr SAMUEL HAYES. 


Conductors—Mr Werisr Hitt and Herr Joser Gune'L. 
Unrivalled Orchestra of 1 of 100 Musicians. 

GUNG’L’S WALTZES, POLKAS, &c. 48, &c. (conducted by the Composer), Le | 
Evenin, WEDNEsDAYs, OLASSICAL NIGHTS. Fripays, CHORAL = 
and SACRED MUSIC. Mr Weist Hill’s Choir of 120 Voices, Jullien 
Army Quadrille, with full Orchestra, Seven Mili Bands, and all the ori 
effects, Solos, Variations, &c., every SATURDAY, 2000 Seats at One 
Box Office open from Ten to Five daily, 


RS JOHN MACFARREN begs to inform her Friends 
and Pupils that she is mee Town for the Season. Applications for Pianof 
Recitals and Lessons to addressed—15, ALBERT STREET, Gloucester Gate, 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 
Me HANDEL GEAR (Professor of Singing) begs to 
acquaint his friends and pupils that he has RETURNED to Town. 
—66, SEYMoUR STREET, Portman Square, W. 
CHORISTERS. 


Wx! TED, two LEADING BOYS, used to the work.» £1 
Quarter. Apply at Sr Saviour’s OuarEt, Providence EES - ach Ear!’s _ 


Court, on cn Weimesday, 5 at7 > 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. ’ 


ANDEL’S WORKS.—14 vols., in Full Il Reore, Handel 

Society, 1843, &c.; Musical Antiquarian Bociety, 12 vols., 1840, &c.—26 vols, 

all folio size, clean, in "original covers, £4 4s, Also a few works relating to 
Musical Literature. A. THURSTAN’S, 34, Cherry Street, Birmingham. 
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TWO FIRST PRIZES FOR GRANDS AND UPRIGHTS, WITH THE SPECIAL MENTION ABOVE 
ALL COMPETITORS, SYDNEY INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1879-80. 


The Highest Honours, Paris, 
1878. 


QOHN BRINSMEAD 22. cron 2» rosin o 


Also oo Gold Medal 
(L’Académie Nationale), &c. 


The Gold Medal and Diploma of 
Honour, South Africa, 1877. 


The Medal of Honour and Diploma 
of Merit, Philadelphia, 1876. 


The Grand Diploma of Honour, 
Paris, 1874. 


The Gold Medal, Paris, 1870, 





AND SONS’ 


P ATEN T Le Diplome de la Mention Extra- 
ordinaire, Amsterdam, 1869. 
Patented La Medaille d’Honneur, Paris, 1867. 
1862, 1868, 1871, 1875, Prize Medal, London, 1862, &c. 
and 1879, 


InGreat Britain, France, 
Prussia, Austria, — 


rune, asin ar, NODTENENTE PIANOS. 


FOR SALE, oe OR ON THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 
18-20, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.; 


The ‘“‘BRINSMEAD” PIANOFORTE WORKS, Grafton Road, N.W.; 
And at all the PRINCIPAL MUSIC WAREHOUSES. 
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ERR SCHUBERTH, Director of the Schubert and Mozart 

and Beethoven Societies, begs to announce that he has REruRNED from the 

Continent, All Letters to be sent to care of Messrs Duncan Davison & Oo., 
244, Regent Stre-t, W. 





NOTICE. 


i) ADAME ENRIQUEZ requests that all communications 
VL respecting ENGAGEMENTS be in future addressed to Mr KEPPEL, 
221, Regent Street, W. 





REMOVAL. 
\ R BRIDSON begs to announce his Removal to HieHFr1Exp, 
Miranda Road, Upper Holloway, N. 
“DIS MOI UN MOT” (‘““ONE WORD”). 
\ DME EDITH MURRAY and MR JOHN CROSS will 
sing NrcoLatr’s charming Duet at the Cavendish Rooms, Nov. 3. 
“WHY DID I LOVE HER?” 
} R JOHN CROSS will sing “ WHY DID I LOVE HER?” 


(composed for him by Henry Ponret) at the Oavendish Rooms, Nov. 3, 
and throughout the Season, 


2; ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” (Quartet) will be sung 
. at Mr John Cross’s Concert, Cavendish Rooms, Nov. 3. 
“ KILLARNEY.” 
\ ISS BEATA FRANCIS will sing Batre’s popular song, 
4 “KILLARNEY,” at the Chelsea Vestry Hall, on Nov. 2, 
“ RATAPLAN.” 
\ R ISIDORE DE LARA will sing his new Military song, 
“ RATAPLAN,” at Bedford, Oct. 26, 
“THE LADY OF THE LEA.” 
\ DME TATFORD will sing “THE LADY OF THE 


LEA ” (Henry Smart), at Mr John Cross’s Concert, Cavendish Rooms, 























D l{ ALLISON instructed, by Post, Vandidates who passed 
the following RECENT EXAMINATIONS :— 

MUS. DOC., OXFORD UNIVERSITY, October, 1880. 

MUS. BAC., DUBLIN UNIVERSITY, 1880. 

MUS. BAO., OXON., and MUS, BAC., CANTAB. 
Also F.0,0, (July, 1880), and every other Examination in Music open to the 
Public, TUITION BY POST (to the general public and to professional students) 
i) every branch of the Theory of Music, Acoustics, and Composition. Personal 
instruction in Singing, Organ, and Pianoforte Playing. LITERARY PREPARA- 
TION (personally or by post) by F. ALLISON, F.R.8.L., 206, Marylebone Road, 
aig Address—Dr Horton ALLison, 120, Cecil Street, Moss Side, Man- 
chester. 





TO ORGANISTS. 
“MHE UNIVERSAL ORGANIST:” a Series of SHtitine 


Volnines cont ining an average of 20 to 25 Pages each, full Music size, 


No. 1. Original Pieces and Arrangements... oe F. Archer, 
» 2. Gavottes and Minuets of the Great Masters vs Dr. Spark, 
» 3 Thirty-two Original Voluntaries ...  ...  .. Arthur Johnson. 
» 4. Original Pieces and Arrangements (2nd Selection) F, Archer. 


5-6. Lefébure Wély’s Six Celebrated Offertories (Op. 34), 

Double No. eon nee te one one, Sito by FF, Archer. 
» 1-8, Batiste’s Six Grand Offertoires, Double No. ... Edited by F. Archer. 
» 9. Celebrated Marches i he Arranged by F, Archer. 


(To be continued.) 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH BOOK. 
OuNINGHAM Boosey & Co., 296, Oxford Street, and all Musicsellers. 


EW SONGS BY HENRY PONTET. 


“SONG AND SUMMER.” Sung by Miss Jesstr Royp coe owe) be A 
(Flute Accompaniment, ad lib,, 6d.) 

“WHY DID I LOVE HER?” Sung by MrJoun Cross... «we 48. 

“THE KEY TO FORTUNE.” Sung by Miss JesstE RoyD ... we eee 4By 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“ON THE GOLDEN SANDS.” 
UST PUBLISHED. “ON THE GOLDEN SANDS.” 


Words by MARY Mark Lemon, Music by IstporE DE Lara. Price 4s. 





“ On the golden sands, on the golden sands, 

When the sun set over the sea, 

And revealed the shore of the far off lands, 
I wandered there with thee. 

We heard the flow of the ceaseless waves, 
And watched their foam-touched crest, 

And our hearts were full of mystery, 
And sweet, unfathomed rest,” 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Reprinted from ‘‘THE MusitcaL WoRLD,” 


“FORM, OR DESIGN IN MUSIC’ 


B 
OLIVERIA PRESCOTT. 
Price Sixpence. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“Miss Prescott’s little pamphlet of thirty-two pages is also a reprint, the 
seven chapters which it contains having been first published in the Musical 
World. It deals with what is known as the ‘Sonata Form,’ and the different 
varieties of the same, which are clearly explained. The information here given 
is not very readily accessible, excepting in large musical treatises ; and amateurs 
who wish to understand the construction of the higher forms of instrumental 
music will find Miss Prescott’s little essay of much assistance to them.”— 
Atheneum, 








Just Published. 
“PORTSMOUTH HARBOUR.” 


Words by Mrs. EDWARD GOODLAKE, 
Music by 


EVELYN WODEHOUSE. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison 2 Co,, 244, Regent Street,W. 


“OLD ENGLAND.” 


Four EASY AND BRILLIANT FANTASIAS ON ENGLISH AIRS, FOR THE 





PIANOFORTE, 

No.1. “THE ROAST BEEF OF OLD ENGLAND” ... sos ia os OB, 
» 2. “THE BRITISH GRENADIERS’ MARCH” .. coe re a Oe 
» 3 “HEARTS OF OAK” ... tl - be aan das nd ace. ve 
» 4. ‘THE BAY OF BISCAY” and ‘‘THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND ME” 3s, 


Composed by 
RICHARD HARVEY. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
SUNG BY MISS ANNETTE ALBU. 
“4 DREAM WISH,” Poetry by Mrs M. A. Barnzs, Music 
by MIcHAEL Bera@son, is published, price 4s., by DuncAN Davison & Oo., 
244, Regent Street, London, W. 








. .. Just Published. 
“4 MOUR INQUIET.” Idylle (played by the Band of the 
Royal Horse Guards). Composed for the Pianoforte by LILL1z ALBRECHT. 
Price 4s, London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘This prolific young composer and pianist is again to the fore with the 
elegant and charming piece now before us, which is arranged for and performed 
by the Band of the Royal Horse Guards, A short prelude brings us at once into 
a placid and melodious theme, in the key of A, in common time, the tuneful 
character of which will ensure its ped even with those who are not most 
keenly alive to the beauties both of harmony and accompaniment, a combination 
which renders it additionally attractive to an artistic ear.”—News of the World, 


Sept. 19, 1880, 
i L. WATTS’ admired Song, “THE LAST TIME,” 

* words by R. REECE, is published (price 3s.) by DuNncAN Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, London, W.; where may be obtained, composed by M. L. 
Warts, ‘‘ Home to my Heart,” “ Ripple, gentle Stream,” “ Standing gazing over 
the Stream,” ‘‘The reason why,” and “ Shine on, fair Moon,” price 3s. each. 


SUNG BY MDME ANTOINETTE STERLING. 
“FIALSE FRIEND, WILT THOU SMILE OR WEEP?” 


Poetry by SHELLEY, Music by J, W. Davison, is published, price 4s., by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W.; where may be obtained 
“ Swifter far than summer's flight,” and “Rough wind that moanest loud,” 
Poetry by SHELLEY, Music by J. W. Davison. 


SUNG BY MISS ALICE FAIRMAN. 
“ At MORN I BESEECH THEE.” Sacred Song, raptur- 
ote encored at Mdme Liebhart’s Concert, Words by GABRIEL (12th 


Century), Music by MIcHAEL Berasoy, is published, price 4s,, by Dunc. 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. . ig as 





Just Published. 
“THE LAST TIME. 











Just Published. 
“ TSADORE.” Song. Words by Gore Jones. Music by 


RicuarD Harvey. Price 3s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, 
Regent Street, W. 


yest PUBLISHED. “PERCHE.” 
di OaRLo ScoTTi1. Musica diG. D’HavetT ZUCCARDI. 
Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 
“MHE CHEERY MARINERS.” Song. Words and Music 


by H. ©. Hitter. Price 3s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, 
Regent Street, W. 


“HE TIME OF ROSES.” Song. Composed expressly 

for and sung by Mrs Osgood. Words by Txos. Hoop. Music by Mina 
GouLp. Dedicated by special ission to H.R.H. the Princess Louise, 
Marchioness of Lorne. Price, with coloured Frontispiece, 3s, net; with plain, 
2s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘This song has had special favours bestowed upon it. The composer, Mrs 
Gould, is well known for her efforts on behalf of the Victoria Hospital for 
Children at Chelsea, Concerts organized to raise funds for that excellent institu- 
tion by this lady have always been highly successful, and Mrs pages singin, 
of “The Time of Roses” has been a feature of each entertainment, Bouquets aad 
baskets of the queen of flowers were offered on more than one occasion as 
applause. Two Soe of the song—one in A flat for soprani, and one in F for 
contraltos—can be had. Of late years amateur musicians are entering the field 
with professionals, not only as executants, but as composers,”—Literary World. 


“HER VOICE.” 
“TTER VOICE.” Icnace Grssone’s popular Song (poetry 


by “A Soldier’s Daughter”), sung by Mdme EnrrQuez, is published, 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Romanza. Parole 
Price 4s. London: 
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LEEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
Leeds, Oct. 14. 

The proceedings to-day have been less suggestive of comment 
than those of yesterday, and no great space need be taken up by a 
reference to them. Neither of the programmes, for example, con- 
tained anything absolutely new, which fact, perhaps, explains the 
absence of the Duke of Edinburgh from the presidential chair, though 
it can hardly, on the same reasoning, account for the gathering of an 
audience that almost filled the spacious hall. The morning selection 
was of a miscellaneous character, and included Mr Walter Macfarren’s 
overture, Hero and Leander—a novelty here, though known to some 
extent in London ; Mendelssohn’s 114th Psalm, ‘‘ When Israel out of 
Egypt came,” written for and dedicated to the Halifax Choral 
Society ; Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, and Sterndale Bennett's 
May Queen, first produced at the Leed’s Festival of 1858. No charge 
of wanting variety can be brought against this programme. It con- 
tained something for every one, while comprising nothing unworthy 
of being heard on a great and special occasion. Herein lies, no doubt, 
the attraction that drew so large an audience together, and, as one 
good result, used the popularity of Bennett’s pretty pastoral to secure 
hearers for Beethoven’s Symphony, who otherwise might have re- 
mained away. Mr Walter Macfarren’s overture is decidedly one of 
the best works he has produced ; and I shall be disappointed if it do 
not take a respectable place in the repertory of favourite overtures. 
There is nothing pretentious about it. Everywhere the composer 
keeps within his depth, and will not be tempted further by any dis- 
satisfaction with what comes naturally to him, or by any craving for 
cheap and flashy effects. The overture, in fact, is the work of a 
conscientious musician, having too much respect for himself and his 
art to distort the one or compromise the other. Seeing that the 
overture is not new, an analysis is uncalled for here. Suffice it that 
the composer, who was cordially welcomed to the platform, con- 
ducted a performance which must have given him the utmost 
pleasure. Both it and the music appeared to satisfy the audience, 
the last chord being followed by loud applause, which continued 
after Mr Macfarren had left the platform, and compelled him 
to return for further acknowledgment of success. Mendelssohn's 
Psalm followed. Concerning this fine example of sacred music 
it must surely be superfluous to speak, however much less familiar 
it may be than ‘‘ Judge me, O God,” ‘‘ Hear my prayer,” ‘‘ As 
the hart pants,” and other members of the same family. As 
already stated, Mendelssohn wrote the work for a body of Yorkshire 
choralists, whose strong points of energy and sonority he seems to have 
thoroughly known. Anyhow, the various movements, one only ex- 
cepted, demand these qualities, and the success of the Psalm was, 
therefore, assured beforehand here. With wonderful power and 
most imposing effect the Leeds chorus sang the music intended for 
their Halifax brethren, failing only in the episode just mentioned, as 
an exception to the rule demanding vigour of style and volume of 
tone. Amateurs will remember the passage beginning ‘‘ What ailed 
thee, thou sea ?” and have in mind that it is mostly unaccompanied. 
Here the voices sank in pitch, and cast a blemish upon a performance 
that otherwise would have been faultless. 

The performance of the Choral Symphony was, however looked 
at, a bold venture, but none too bold for the Festival which has 
dared to declare itself independent of The Messiah, and none too 
bold for the result, which was a complete success. Comparisons are 
proverbially odious, and I am not called upon to make any between 
Mr Sullivan’s reading of Beethoven’s gréat work and that, say, of 
Herr Hans Richter. There were points of difference undoubtedly, 
as when, for example, the opening allegro was taken here a shade 
faster than in St James’s Hall, and the trio of the scherzo a shade 
faster than at the Crystal Palace. What is the use of arguing upon 
a rendering such as this? Every conductor carries his metronome 
in his own musical feeling ; this, according to the dictum of Mendels- 
sohn, and provided the conductor be in fact a musician, is better 
than any mechanical arrangement. Setting all minute differences 
of tempo aside, Mr Sullivan’s reading of the ‘‘ Choral” was open to 
very slight criticism indeed. On the other hand, I have heard 





performances more perfect in the orchestral movement, a fact which 
scarcely implies blame to the executants. As English Festivals are 
at present managed, the conductor must get through as much 
rehearsal as is possible in the time. As they should be managed, 
and as they probably would be, were not the profits handed over to 
charities, the conductor would have scarcely less opportunity for 
preparing a choral symphony than is now available for the whole of 
the orchestral works. We are bound to remember this when judging 
a performance like that of to-day, and to shape the verdict accord- 
ingly. At the same time, I must not be understood to imply any 
grave censure upon the work done. The faults were, so to say, 
microscopic, as when, for instance, the pianissimo passages in the 
scherzo were not given as softly as possible, and so on. For the rest 
there is nothing but praise, and I could easily fill a column with 
recognition of excellence ; with laudation of the first violins in the 
opening theme and variations of the slow movement ; with praise of 
the wind instruments and drums in the scherzo ; and with approval 
of the entire orchestra in the wonderful first allegro. Passing from 
this, let me say with all possible emphasis that a finer rendering of 
the choral movements it was never my good fortune to hear. The 
Yorkshire singers were put upon their mettle by Beethoven’s un- 
vocal strains, and had obviously made up their minds not to be 
beaten. They were not beaten; on the contrary, they were the 
victors ; they took up the music as though it were a trifle, and dealt 
with it as a strong man deals with a child. The effect was superb, 
unimagined by those who had never heard the like, and this per- 
formance alone sufficed to crown the efforts of the Leeds chorus 
with regal honours. No music could have been heard with greater 
attention than was the entire Symphony ; whatever the audience 
felt, if adverse or irreverent, was most successfully concealed, and, 
though the applause was never enthusiastic, the attention was 
always great. At present Beethoven’s Symphony can ask no more 
from a miscellaneous gathering. Its day has yet tocome. Bennett's 
May Queen formed the second part of the programme, and was, no 
doubt, appreciated by many to whom the previous work had been 
weariness. What can I say about this delightful cantata that has 
not been said a hundred times? Nothing! And a vain attempt to 
do anything is better spared. Enough that the May Queen had a 
most admirable performance under Mr Sullivan’s careful and sym- 
pathetic direction. The solos were given to Mrs Osgood, Mr Lloyd, 
and Mr King, all of whom exerted themselves admirably for their 
own credit and that of the English master. Mrs Osgood and Mr 
Lloyd obtained great and deserved favour in the recitative and duet, 
‘*Yet hear me ere the dance begins” ; while the same artists, with 
Mr King, gave a rendering of the beautiful trio, ‘‘ Hawthorn in the 
glade,” against which the most fastidious could not say a word. 
The choral and orchestral parts of the work were executed almost 
to perfection, and, with our native master’s cantata, the second 
morning concert came to a fitting end. 

This evening the programme was entirely taken up by Handel’s 
Samson, in which oratorio the soloists were Miss Anna Williams, 
Mdme Patey, Mr Maas, and Mr Henschel. Assuming the excellence 
of the chorus, there is no need to enter into particulars, nor as 
regards some portions of the work am I qualified to do so, since they 
were heard a long way from the hall, thanks to the aid of the 
Yorkshire Telephonic Company. Transmitted through the ‘‘ wire,” 
‘* Fixed in His everlasting seat” had the same effect on the ear as a 
near landscape seen through the wrong end of a telescope has upon 
the eye; but everything, even the text, was perfectly distinct, and, 
listening to it, I had the satisfaction of knowing that some favoured 
folk at Bradford were also enjoying the performance. It should be 
added that on this occasion some additional accompaniments by Mr 
E. Prout were used for the first time. Mr Prout is known to be a 


safe man, but he deserves special congratulation upon the excellent 


taste and jadgment here shown. He has enriched the score without 
disturbing Handel, and ministered to the old master without 
obtruding himself. Nothing could be better. 





Oct. 15 
The programme of to-day contained so many things calling for 
remark that no reasonable time and space would serve forall. I elect, 


pies eenigererbip ete tine ay dritewtnstin’ 
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therefore, toreservemy observations upon Mr Sullivan’s sacred musical 
drama, The Martyr of Antioch, which, indeed, would require a notice 
to itself under any circumstances. But the performance may be 
dealt with and dismissed at once. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, President of the 
Festival, did not attend either of the concerts yesterday, but he came 
over from Mr Christopher Sykes’ place this morning, and was 
escorted to the Town Hall in the same unpretending manner as 
before, and through streets hardly less crowded by persons anxious 
to give him renewed welcome. Royal interest in Mr Sullivan’s work 
was fully shared by the general public, who were, if an early and 
overwhelming rush for tickets be any criterion, eager to assist at its 
first performance. Not a place was to be had some days ago, while 
assuredly not one was vacant this morning, what time the last 
lagging amateur had disturbed as many people as possible in getting 
to his seat. A great crowd did not alone give evidence of unusual 
interest. Those accustomed to the physiognomy of public audiences 
can never mistake the air of expectancy and impatience with which 
they await a new work by an already accepted composer. That air 
pervaded the hall this morning, and actually reduced the coming of 
& prince to secondary rank. His Royal Highness was, however, 
received with applause, as were the solo vocalists—Mdme Albani, 
Mdme Patey, Mr Lloyd, and Mr King. But the greatest reception 
fell to Mr Sullivan, whose success as the composer of The Martyr of 
Antioch the public seemed ready to anticipate to any extent. 
Nothing was more remarkable than the confidence which Mr Sulli- 
van and his musical drama appeared to call forth. The executants 
knew full well what lay before them, and their enthusiasm had a 
good sound basis; but the audience necessarily took much for 
granted in concluding that they had a treat in store not likely to 
fail. hey acted upon the assumption, I am bound to add, with a 
confidence which would have made failure, had failure ensued, a 
grave matter indeed. The performance, apart from one or two 
blemishes of an accidental nature, was supremely good. But this 
might have been expected. Mr Sullivan was not likely to neglect 
the preparation of his own work, nor were those under him in any 
other mood with regard to it than one of perfect sympathy. The 
work, moreover, as I shall have occasion to show, is precisely of a 
character to make all concerned do their best. Soloists, band, and 
chorus are considered, provided for, and put into the best of tempers 
by a grateful and pleasant task. Given such ability as we have here, 
needs must that a performance under these circumstances be perfect, 
and that it do everything possible in recommendation of its theme. 

The solos in The Martyr of Antioch have to encounter no mean 
rivals for popularity in the choruses, but those for soprano, contralto, 
and tenor are well able to hold their own, especially when entrusted 
to artists like Mdme Albani, Mdme Patey, and Mr Lloyd. Mdme 
Albani represented the Martyr, and upon her devolved some very 
responsible work—an elaborate recitative and air, ‘‘ For Thou didst 
die for me, O Son of God,” a scene in which Margarita asserts her 
faith before the people ; a solo delivered at the stake, descriptive of 
a heavenly vision, and so on. But the lady easily met in full the 
demands upon her, the more easily because character, situation, and 
music alike suited her in calling for the fervid style and intense ex- 
pression which are the natural characteristics of her art. The closing 
scene of the Martyrdom was, indeed, a triumph for the singer, who 
inspired the audience with something of her own rapture. Mdme 
Patey had two songs, one descriptive of the absorption of a maiden 
in the music of Apollo’s lyre, the other a leading of the people in 
their hymn to the Sun-God. Of these, the first—a rare gem—was 
heard to perfection, our accomplished contralto’s effort taking rank 
amongst the absolute best of its kind. Naturally, an encore had to 
be granted by the President, and Mdme Patey repeated the song 
with equal success. The “Io Pean” to Phebus Apollo was also 
twice given, in response to an irresistible appeal. Mr Lloyd’s honours 
were scarcely less. Thanks to his charming and sympathetic delivery 
almost as much as to music really beautiful, he was encored in a love 
song, ‘‘Come, Margarita, come,” and obtained no little applause in 
a second air, ‘‘See what Olybius’ love prepares for thee,” Both 








numbers suit Mr Lloyd very well indeed, but the first promises to 
take a high place in his repertory. Mr King was not so fortunate, 
his music having less to recommend it. The young singer, however, 
took as much pains as though he were certain of a better reward, 
and contributed his full share to the merit of the ensemble. A more 
attractive choral performance could not have been desired. Mr 
Sullivan’s Pagan Hymns fill up a large space in the work, and their 
brightness and picturesquengss were a theme of constant admiration 
as displayed by a band and chorus that left nothing to be desired. 
Nearly every concerted number, and certainly every hymn of the 
Sun worshippers, elicited loud applause, deserved equally by the 
executants and the music, to which they brought such competent 
talent. With regard to the whole piece the judgment of the audience 
never seemed in doubt, and long before the end arrived the universal 
mind had been made up to give the composer an ‘‘ovation.” The 
resolve was vigorously carried out, for the enthusiasm that called him 
back to the platform vented itself in such shouts and waving of 
handkerchiefs as have rarely distinguished a similar occasion. 

Besides Mr Sullivan’s drama, the morning’s programme included 
Beethoven’s mass in C, about which it is unnecessary to say more 
than that the performance generally was excellent, and that the solos 
were sustained by Miss Anna Williams, Mdme Trebelli, Mr Lloyd, 
and Mr Henry Cross. The concert ended with Schubert’s ‘‘ Song of 
Miriam,” a work first heard in Engiand a few years ago at the Crystal 
Palace, whither it had been brovght by Messrs George Grove and 
Arthur Sullivan as part of the treasure found in Dr Schneider’s cup- 
board. One of the gifted composer’s latest works, having been 
written in the year of his death (1828), it is yet a long way in point 
of excellence from Schubert's orchestral productions of the same 
period, This is the more remarkable, because it seems clear that at the 
time mentioned he was striving very earnestly to make a name as an 
author of pieces for the Church and sacred concert room. But what- 
ever its comparative effects, the ‘‘Song of Miriam” has no need to 
blush. On the score of absolute merit it may not be an equivalent 
of the symphony (No. 9) in C major, but it is a work of genius all 
the same, such as in its particular way only Schubert could have 
written, and for which, therefore, we do well to be thankful. One 
feature has almost a pathetic interest. Just before his death Schubert, 
conscious of imperfection as a contrapuntist, took lessons in that 
branch of his art, and it is scarcely a matter of risk to assume that 
the canonical passages here met with are the result of his somewhat 
tardy devotion to scholarship. However this may be, they are ap- 
propriate, if not profound, and give variety to a worl: that, in its 
easy mastery of effect, shows the hand of a genius, to whom mastery 
was an instinct rather than an acquisition. The part of Miriam was 
undertaken by Miss Williams, whose services, let me add, have been 
most valuable throughout the week. To an easy solo is conjoined 
choral music by no means difficult, and it will be understood that 
the performance did justice to both. 

In the afternoon Dr Spark, the borough organist, gave the first of 
two recitals on the Town Hall organ, of course displaying more fully 
than had been possible in accompaniment both his own skill and the 
resources of a fine instrument. The doctor's programme included 
Handel’s concerto in G minor, and examples by Lemmens, Guilmant, 
Bach, Smart, and others, all of which were played in a style the 
local public years ago learned to appreciate. Probably no man could 
show so much acquaintance with one of the finest organs in England 
as Dr Spark, or manipulate it with more assurance of good effect. 

The evening concert was almost, if not quite, as well attended 
as that ofjthe morning, thanks, it may be, to an exceedingly 
varied programme appealing to nearly all tastes. First in the long 
list of pieces came Cherubini’s overture to Anacreon,, followed longo 
intervallo, in style, subject, and everything else, by Bach’s cantata, 
O Light Everlasting. The appearance of one of the old master’s 
cantatas at a festiv:! is significant. We have had his Matthew 
Passion at Worcester and Gloucester since its revival by Mr Joseph 
Barnby, but the cantatas are a new feature and a very promising 
one, owing to their number and value. The more we hear of them 
the better for public taste. They may never become more popular 
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as musical pabulum than cold water is as a beverage, but it is very 
certain that the oftener we drink them in, asa change from the 
highly-flavoured articles in vogue, the greater our chance of artistic 
health. O Light Hverlasting is an excellent specimen of the Bach 
sacred cantata. Its choruses are written with the freedom, dignity, 
and grandeur characteristic of the school to which they belong, and 
its one air (contralto), excellently sung by Mdme Trebelli, is a 
favourable specimen of Bach in a melodious mood. I cannot say 
that the cantata was received with enthusiasm, but it is not with 
enthusiasm, as a rule, that people accept the things most conducive 
to their well-being. 

The programme contained, besides the foregoing examples of 
classic art, a number of vocal pieces and orchestral tit-bits, with 
which I need not concern myself. Dismissing these, three composi- 
tions remain for notice, the first being Raff's symphony, ‘‘ Leonore.” 
Some time ago ‘‘ Leonore” was produced at the Crystal Palace, and 
then received due attention in the columns of The Daily Telegraph. 
I have nothing to add to or take from the opinions expressed at 
that time. Undoubtedly the earlier movements will continue to 
please those who do not care for more ideal art, but the finale, in 
which the deluded composer strives to picture the ghastliness of 
Biirger’s ballad will continue to offend every amateur of pure tastes. 
There are some things impossible to music, and others which should 
be impossible, The death ride of ‘‘Leonore” belongs to the second 
class) The next composition was an overture in D minor and 
major by Mr Thomas Wingham, entitled Mors Janua Vite, and 
written in memory of his recently deceased father. As the composer 
does not explain how far the motto of his work applies to the work 
itself, 1 must judge of it as pure music solely. ‘Thus looked at, the 
overture is one of considerable interest, showing much taste in 
instrumentation and ingenuity of treatment, if not melodic wealth, 
The overture, written expressly for the Festival, was conducted by 
the composer, and met with a reception as favourable as can be 
expected for works of the kind. Mendelssohn's finale to ‘‘ Loreley,” 
solo by Miss Anna Williams, upon whom as to this work the mantle 
of Tietjens has fallen, brought the concert to an effective end. 





Oct. 16. 

The proceedings of this morning (Saturday), the last Festival 
day, can be dismissed in a few words. An enormous audience 
gathered to hear Spohr’s Last Judgment, and the last two parts of 
the Creation. The solos in the more solemn work were sustained by 
Mrs Osgood, Mdme Patey, Mr Maas, and Herr Henschel with uni- 
form success, chief honours, for obvious reasons, being with the soprano 
and tenor. Mrs Osgood made a deep impression by a pure, unaffected, 
and sympathetic reading of her music, while the beauty of Mr Maas’ 
voice lent additional attraction to his important part. In Haydn’s 
work the chief responsibility was taken by Mdme Albani, Mr Lloyd, 
and Mr King; while, both as to this familiar music and that of Spohr, 
the chorus and orchestra were as near perfection as possible. Indeed, 
a finer performance of the Last Judgment I cannot remember, In 
the afternoon Dr Spark gave another of his organ recitals, and in the 
evening a ‘‘ popular” concert, made up of ballads and extracts from 
the Festival programmes, drew such a crowd to the hall that not even 
standing room could be obtained. I have only to add that the 
success of the Festival, both in a pecuniary and artistic sense, has 
been complete. Over 13,000 persons attended the performances, at 
least 2,000 in excess of the number in 1877,—D. 7. 








(Tyrol).—A commemorative inscription has been placed 
on the house where the celebrated musical instrument maker, Jacob 
Stainer, was born, on the 14th July, 1621, 

GEORGETOWN (Demerara).—Messts Pontet and Aviragnet, who 
were so successful here a short time back with their opera-bouffe 
company, are expected to re-visit the colony before the close of the 

ear, with an entirely new company of artists. M Pontet’s magni- 

cent performance of pére Gaspard in Les Cloches de Corneville will 
not readily be forgotten, and his reappearance will be accepted with 
welcome,~-T'Ae Colonist, Sept. 24. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Mr Armit’s season of Italian opera at cheap prices began on 
Monday night with a performance of Faust, and that work, which 
no custom can stale, attracted a large audience. The occasion 
was, however, one of considerable disappointment, inasmuch as 
Mdlle Elisa Widmar, who had been announced to play Maryuerite, 
did not appear, owing to some species or other of the operatic 
unreadiness known generically as “indisposition.” In her absence 
the part was played, “almost at a moment's notice,” by Mdlle 
Bauermeister, and so played, let us at once add, as to win muci 
applause. Mdlle Bauermeister has often rendered service of this 
kind to her manager; for, no matter what the opera, she seems to 
have it somewhere in her memory, ready for production on the 
instant. Mdlle Olga de Morini, more fortunate than Mdlle 
Widmar, was able to make her début as Siebel, and to appeal for 
favour through a good stage presence and a voice of pleasing 
quality. She did not, however, score a success, the audience 
regarding her efforts with perfect indifference, and not assuming, 
as they should have done, that nervousness caused her faulty 
intonation. Mdlle Morini may be more fortunate next time, 
The character of Martha was sustained, somewhat demonstratively, 
by Mdlle Barnardelli, Signor Vizzani, as Faust, made « decidedly 
successful reappearance on our stage. His excellent voice and 
good style won an enthusiastic encore for “ Salve dimora,” and, 
indeed, secured i? notice throughout the evening. Signor 
Vizzani lacks passion, otherwise, judging by this one performance, 
he would now take high rank, Signor Ghilberti as Valentine, 
and Mr George Fox as Wagner, called for no special remark; but 
it should be said of the Mephistopheles (Signor Ordinas) that he 
added to customary demoniacal qualities that of singing persist- 
ently out of tune. In any other country but tolerant easy-going 
England, Signor Ordinas’ rendering of the Serenade would have 
been soundly, and not altogether undeservedly, hissed. The 
orchestra, which contains most of the artists engaged in the sum- 
mer, is quite up to its work, and the chorus presents many new 
faces ink fresh voices. It would be harsh to expect perfection on 
the opening night, and, therefore, we will not characterize the 
ava as a whole, especially as Mr Armit must very well 

now that his patrons hope for, and have a right to expect, some- 
thing better. Signor Li Calsi conducted with the ease and 
certainty of long experience.—D, 7. 





j | 
| BY A NATURALLY SHARP AGENT. | 


A suite of apartments over a recently-built Musical Pub- 
lisher’s shop is to let, It could be appropriately advertised 


thus :— 
To Ler 





Punch. | 





Lx1pstc.—The first Gewandhaus concert took place on the 7th inst., 
the principal feature being a Violin Concerto written by Goldmark 
and executed by Herr Lauterbach of Dresden. 

Vienna.—By his new engagement as Capellmeister at the Imperial 
Operahouse, Hans Richter is ted two months additional leave 
of absence in order that he may conduct his concerts in London. 
The months selected are May and June, the Italian season here. 
Herr Jahn, Capellmeister at Wiesbaden, succeeds Baron Dingelstedt 
as artistic manager. A new ballet, Der. Stock im Hisen, has proved 
ahit, It has a great advantage in being founded on a legend con- 
nected with a famous wooden block—at the corner of the Karuthner- 
straese—in which now, as for every wandering Bursche who passes 
through the Austrian capital drives a nail. The custom is somehow or 
other connected with the adventures of a smith’s apprentice who, 
after making a compact with the Prince of Darkness, « 
condition, of course, for the Prince's atin producing & wi = erps ¢, 
eventually ignores the bargain, gives his demoniacal acquaintarce a 
sound thrashing, and leads home his bride, the reward of the n.aster- 
piece aforesaid, in triumph, Composer. scene-painter, evs ivr ier ard 

ter have done wonders in aiding the ballet-master, and tue 


public are in eostacies, A true ‘* Wiener Kind” loves a good ballet, 
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MR SULLIVAN’S MARTYR OF ANTIOCH. 
(Continued from page 663. ) 

The work does not open with a set overture, for reasons 
suggested and justified by the great length of the initial chorus. 
There is, however, a short orchestral introduction in D major, the 
theme of which anticipates the melody sung in the /inale by the 
dying Martyr. At the very outset, therefore, the end and reward 
of constancy and faith are proclaimed, the orchestra acting, so to 
speak, as a Shakespearian “chorus,” and pointing the moral of 
the story from it while yet the curtain is uplifted. The Hymn to 
Apollo being of great length, Mr Sullivan wisely divides his music 
into several movements, differing in key, rhythm, and character, 
but all united by means of the opening theme, which appears and 
re-appears for the purpose. It is evident from the character of 
these movements that Mr Sullivan agrees with Mendelssohn as 
to what in modern art best expresses the sensuous beauty and 
seductive grace of pagan rites. Gluck preferred a solemn dignity 
and a measured propriety almost Puritanic, but Mendelssohn was 
more true to the real nature of his subject, and Mr Sullivan, 
recognizing the fact, here invests the Apollo music with an 
abandon of style and a wealth of decoration the verisimilitude of 
which cannot but be felt. The orchestral accompaniments are 
judiciously varied, but prominent among them are flowing 
passages for the violins that give great brilliancy to the general 
effect. One solo, for contralto, breaks the succession of choral 
movements, It occurs in the lines beginning : 

‘* The love-sick damsel laid 
Beneath the myrtle shade 
Drinks from thy cup of song with raptured ear.” 


This, we cannot but think, is a very happy effort. The whole 
character of the song is original, its harmonic progressions are 
bold and striking, and the employment of two clarionets in the 
iteration of alanguidly waving “ figure” could hardly be improved 
upon. In fact, the air is a genuine creation. The peroration of 
the hymn attains great breadth and majesty, bringing the entire 
prolonged rite to an imposing end. In the next number occurs 
the song, “Come, Margarita, come!” the words of which are 
quoted above. In this instance, too, Mr Sullivan is particularly 
happy, and so far original in that he leads up to the theme and 
key by means of two phrases destined for use as a refrain after 
each verse, and that on each occasion of passing to the refrain he 
does so, with charmingly varied effect, from a different key. The 
song, with its harp accompaniment, is full of grace and beauty, 
and will be heard in many a drawing-room and concert hall, apart 
from the rest of the work. After this lyrical effusion, the 
remainder of the scene is devoted entirely to dramatic music 
calling for no special remark. 
The scene at the Christian’s burial-place is introduced by an 
organ solo (Andante religioso), brief, unpretending, and meant 
simply to bring the mind into harmony with a situation so differ- 
ent from the preceding. A funeral hymn follows, the words being 
Dean Milman’s “ Brother, thou art gone before us.” Mr Sullivan 
set these verses some time ago as a song, but here the music is 
entirely choral, and unaccompanied. Many passages in the hymn 
are solemn and impressive to a high degree ; and although that 
on the oft-recurring lines, “Where the wicked cease from 
troubling,” &c., ey lies open to the charge of “ prettiness,” 
there can be no doubt that Dean Milman’s verses have here 
received what the public will accept as a model setting. The 
short solo of the Bishop has its dramatic point in the orchestral 
music indicating the approach of the persecutors, and from it we 
pass to Margarita’s address to her lyre, ““ Yet once again I touch 
thy golden strings,” and hymn to the Saviour, “ For Thou did’st 
die for ma Son of God.” The two are well contrasted. As the 
harp chords sweep along, something of rapture animates the first 
piece, and we are conscious of a life and glow that fade out when 
the solemn theme of the hymn is approached. Here, however, 
the music has its arsis and thesis—rising to exultation at the glory 
of the Redeemer, and giving expression de profundis to thoughts 
of His suffering and death. In the second case Mr Sullivan 
adopts the well-worn device of a tremolo accompaniment for the 
strings, with detached chords for the “ wind.” It may be hard to 
evise anything better, but the proverb anent too much familiarity 
begins to apply to this method of expressing agitation. The duet 
for Margarita and her father is certainly not the strongest part of 








the work. Its dramatic power falls short of the demands of the 
situation, and one or two of its themes, though attractive as 
melodies, are inappropriate in consequence of their lightness. 

As already stated, the scene in the Palace of Olybius opens 
with a chorus of Maidens, “Come away with willing feet.” 
Written throughout in two parts, with a contrasted episode in 
the relative minor of the key (B flat), this number is certain of 
favour. The vocal themes are bright and tuneful ; the harmonies 
are natural and flowing, and the accompaniment is made interest- 
ing by a kind of moto continuo for violins, whose rapid and 
incessantly repeated “figure” sparkles through the chorus like a 
brook in a sunny landscape. Musicians will, perhaps, regard the 
episode with more favour than the body of the chorus, owing to 
the artistic manner in which the subject is repeated in a descend- 
ing sequence of minor keys. The Prefect’s second song, “ See 
what Olybius’ love prepares for thee”—an andante in D flat— 
though thoroughly well written, is not likely to meet with so 
much favour as his first. On the other hand, the dramatic scene 
in which Margarita confesses her new faith, and invites her lover 
to share it, compares to advantage with that for father and 
daughter. We doubt whether Mr Sullivan even here puts forth 
all the strength demanded by a strong situation, of which, we 
may add, only a sketch is given, But there are vigorous and 
effective touches, as when, for example, the Prefect gives vent to 
his rage, and is about to curse Margarita’s Lord. 

The opening chorus of the last scene, “Now glory to the God 
who breaks,” sung by the Maidens of Apollo, is another bright 
and tuneful effusion, with a characteristic accompaniment of wind 
instruments. It goes without saying that the response of the 
imprisoned Christians, by its grave and solemn character, secures 
an effective contrast, Here the strings only are used as an ac- 
companiment, and the well-marked division of the orchestra 
between the two choruses heightens the effect when both are 
heard simultaneously. The invocation of Apollo, “Io Pean, as 
we sing!” introduced before the appearance of Margarita 
to receive judgment, worthily ends the series of pagan 
hymns. Its solo theme is extremely simple, but the effective 
introduction of choral harmony on the words, “Io Pean,” and 
above all the continued use in the orchestra of a peculiar one-bar 
phrase, sustains the interest throughout. Nothing in the work 
reveals a brighter or happier fancy. More dramatic business 
follows, and again we are not quite satisfied with the result, but 
the sense of something wanting passes away when Margarita begins 
her address, “‘ God, at whose word the vast creation sprang.” 
Here the composer has the situation well in hand, and his music 
follows the course of the Martyr’s sublime argument with apt ex- 
pression, the orchestra especially being employed in a masterly 
manner. The last appeal, “Have mercy, unrelenting heaven,” 
takes the form of a quartet for Margarita, Julia, Olybius, and 
Callias, and, at some sacrifice of propriety, is invested with a 
tranquil character by way of relief to prevailing agitation, Re- 
garding the music for the sake of contrast, it must be favourably 
received, and is assuredly pleasing in a high degree. We now 
reach Margarita’s final and ecstatic song, “‘ What means yon blaze 
on high ?”—an andante in C major. This is, in its way, a master- 
piece, and with a short succeeding chorus brings the work to a 
triumphant end. The melody is distinguished by chaste beauty, 
and the accompaniment, growing ever richer as the strain ’ 
is all aglow with colour and instinct with expression. At the 
words, “ Beyond, ah! who is there?” a change occurs, the basses 
beginning a rolling, surging movement, increasing in strength and 
scope as the flames mount high and higher around the Martyr. 
Here Mr Sullivan is as strong as needs be, and carries us irresistibly 
along to the moment of Margarita’s death, and to the end of the 
i strains in which the Christians ascribe glory to their 
word, 

The Martyr of Antioch will be a popular work. It is not fault- 
less, but it is worthy of Mr Sullivan's repute and of the great 
Festival for which it has been written —Leeds Mercury. 








slumbering, 


BrRLiIn.—Boieldieu’s Jean de Paris has, after 
ouse, Herr 


been most successfully revived at the Royal 
Betz especially distinguished himself. 

Miss Minnie Hauk is at Cologne, and was announced to appear 
last night as Margherita in Faust, Next week she is to sing in 
Carmen and Lohengrin, 
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MAX BRUCH AND HIS NEW VIOLIN-FANTASIA. 


The following is an extract from a private letter addressed by 
the above composer to the editor of the Signale : 

“‘The Committee here” (in Liverpool) ‘‘ have, at my suggestion, 
resolved on asking C. Saint-Saéns to come over from Baris in 
Jani , and I have reason for believing he will accept the invita- 
tion. e have requested him to conduct one of his orchestral 
works and play one of his Pianoforte Concertos,—Joachim plays 
here on the 22nd February, the piece selected being my new Scotch 
Fantasia, which, I hear, is badly treated by the sovereign press of 
Hamburgh. This comedy is renewed with each of my works— 
though it has not prevented Frithjof, Odusseus, Die Glocke, and both 
Violin Concertos from making their way. A work introduced 
simultaneously by Sarasate and Joachim, a work by the same man 
who presented the violinists of all nations with the two Concertos, 
cannot be so utterly bad——However, we must allow Germans the 
pleasure of at first depreciating the works of their good masters. It 
always has been and always will beso. But, for all that, it is not 
amusing for the author.” 

An artist and intimate friend of Sarasate’s writes in the same 
sense from Hamburgh : 

‘‘I suppose you will receive an unfavourable account of Bruch’s 
Fantasia, and I ground my opinion on the criticisms which have 
appeared of it here. I should like to state, therefore, that the public 
have, by their behaviour, shown that they think differently. The 
first musicians in Paris, such as Lalo and Saint-Saéns, are full of 
admiration for the work, which has pleased all who have heard it, 
That Sarasate considers it good is a matter of course, otherwise he 
would do as he has done with five concertos dedicated to him this 

ear—not play it. Joachim also plays it and is engaged to do so in 
gland. It ought to grieve us very much that a work of one of 
our most eminent masters should be run down off-hand by persons 
who have heard it only onve, and, as it has not been published, have 
had no opportunity of looking into the score; such conduct renders 
the task of the executive artist doubly difficult. Even if a musician 
thinks badly of the work, he cannot conscientiously give an opinion 
until he has, as he ought, rendered himself acquainted with it. 
Acting as veg do, the critics here strike us, and all the musicians 
we know, as being superficial. Pray excuse me, for I mean well.” 


SHAVER SILVER ACROSS JOACHIM RAFF, 


From the lightest caprices for the pianoforte to the most solid 
orchestral works, there is no style of composition which comes 
amiss to Herr Joachim Raff. Nor does his industry as a producer 
interfere with his activity as an instructor; for everbody who takes 
an interest in musical matters must be aware that Herr Raff has, 
for the last year or two, been director of the new Conservatorium 
established at Frankfort. There is nothing, in fact, in the way of 
music that Herr Raff cannot do. A French composer of the last 
century, after inveighing against the heterodox notion that com- 
owe are bound, above everything, to follow the spirit and even 

e meaning in detail of the words given them to set, exclaimed 
that if a manager handed him the statistios of Japan, with instruo- 
tions to put them into music, he should know how to acquit him- 
self of the task. It is said that M. Offenbach, having received 
from M, Sardou a copy of that writer's academical discourse, with 
an ironical suggestion that it might be made the subject of a 


musical composition, set instantly to work and composed on the 
basis of the dramatist’s official harangue some — lively melodies, 
No one, however, would probably have understood the true signifi- 


cance of M, Offenbach’s tunes unless he had first had the oppor- 
tunity of making himself acquainted with the words to which they 
were wedded. Almost any music which is neither extravagantly 
lively nor portentously solemn may be made to imply anything, 
either by being presented persistently in connection with certain 
words, or by being announced as possessing particular significance 
—which can be made to belong to it by the composer's simply 
declaring that it does belong to it. Herr Raff, for instance, in 
the first movement of his Summer Symphony—undertakes to paint, 
to suggest, or somehow to bring before the musical mind the out- 
ward characteristics, if not the inward idea, of a “hot day.” 
Sunrise has more than once been dealt with by the a: 
Félicien David, in the Desert, grapples with the idea, and seeks 
to reproduce it chiefly through a twittering of violins, The same 
composer goes so far even as to depict silence, not by the too 
obvious method of malting the orchestra cease to play, but by 
gausing it to execute stra‘ns which, throngh contrast or by some 





other more subtle process, will somehow have the effect of making 
silence audible. With the aid of the programme, nothing was 
easier to understand than Félicien David’s musical pictures of 
“ Silence” and of “Sunrise”—though the latter has, it must be 
admitted, been surpassed in clearness by Meyerbeer’s mode of re- 
presenting sunrise in the third act of Le Prophéte, where the orb of 
day is simply exhibited ascending into the heavens at the hack of 
the stage. Told, then, beforehand that the first movement of 
Herr Raff's latest symphony is intended for a musical picture of 
a hot day, it is not difficult to recognize it as what it claims to be. 
It might equally well, perhaps, have been called “A Cold Night,” 
or “ An Autumn Evening,” or ‘ A Spring Morning ;” and it is 
perhaps to be regretted that the composer gave it any name beyond 
the indication of its tempo. One would have thought that if it 
was absolutely necessary to deal with weather subjects, Herr Raff 
might with advantage have entitled his opening allegro not “A 
Hot Day,” but “A Fine Day.” The always ingenious “ G,” in his 
annotations to Saturday’s programme, does his best to make out 
a case for Herr Raff, his client of the moment ; but he “ confesses 
with shame” that he cannot follow Herr Raff in his series of 
musical descriptions, ‘A Hot Day” would form a better subject 
for musical exposition if all persons were affected more or less in 
the same manner by the weather. The general effect, however, 
of a hot day upon man and beast is to induce a considerable amount 
of tranquillity—of which the musical representation could scarcely 
be recognized as differing from that of the calmness of the ocean, 
or the quietude of the night. In the second movement of the 
symphony the composer defines -his subject, or rather subjects, 
clearly enough, A fairy hunt is supposed to take place; anda 
flight of fairies has always been considered, and in fact is, fit matter 
for musical illustration, Here “G.” has no trouble in recognizi ng 
“the call to the chase sounded by various instruments all roun 
the orchestra, and intermixed with tripping phrases suggestive of 
the elfin feet of the fairy sportsmen.” All this is set forth ina 
lively and graceful scherzo, Then follows a so-called “Eclogue”— 
a pastoral movement, that is to say, in which conventional pastoral 
airs and conventional pastoral instruments (otherwise how could 
one know that the music was pastoral at all ?) are duly employed. 
There is original melody, all the same, in this movement, which is 
full of fresh ideas gracefully presented, 





LECTURETTES. 

“ At the annual meeting of the Worcestershire Union of Clubs and 
Institutes, Sir Edmund Lechmere suggested lecturettes in the place of 
lectures,” 

We know that lectures are a,’Tis very hard to read at ease 
bore, Long columns, therefore let 

And often make folks fret, The leader henceforth, if you 


But now it seems they'll soon be please, 
o’er, Be just the Leaderette, 
For here’s the Lecturette. And lengthy sermons take up 
time, 


Long letters take too long to 
read, 
We speedily forget 


With scant attention met. 
Oh, preachers! here’s a thought 











What they contain, and so we sublime ! 
plead Give us the Sermonette, 
For Lamb’s Epistolette. —Punch. 





Mr Aguilar’s cantata, The Bride of Triermain, will be given at 
Bedford by the Choral Society of that town on Tuesday next 
October 26. The principal singers will be Misses Burnett and 
Nunn, Messrs J. H. Pearson and Isidore de Lara. Mr Aguilar will 
conduct, 

Sr PerersporGH.—The Society for Chamber Music gave its first 
concert for the season on the 2nd October. Among the executants 
were MM, Anton Rubinstein and Charles Davidoff, both honorary 
members. The large hall of the Credit Society was crowded by a 
fashionable and distinguished audience, anxious to hear Anton 
Rubinstein’s new String Quartet in F mnor and his Vielonee!: 
Sonata in D major. The first named work, admiialiy p i hy 
MM. Hildebrand. Herrman, Weikmann, and Davidoff. pleased yreatiy, 
especially the first movement and the Adagio. Anton Rubinst in 

layed Beethoven's ‘ Mondscheinsouate” and compositions by 
Schubert, Weber, and Chopin, 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-THIRD SEASON, 1880-81. 


Drrecror—Mr 8. ARTHUR OHAPPELL. 


HE 21 EVENING CONCERTS will take place as 


follows :— 

Monday, November 8, 1880; Monday, November 15; Monday, November 22; 
Monday, November 29; Monday, December6 ; Monday, December 13; Monday, 
January 3, 1881; Monday, January 10; Monday, January 17; Monday, January 
24; Monday, January 31; Monday, February 7; Monday, February 14; Mon- 
day, February 21; Monday, February 28; Monday, March 7; Monday, March 
14; The March 21; Monday, March 28; Monday, April 4; and Monday, 
April 11. 

Dehesription Tickets will be issued for the whole Series of 21 Monday 
Evening Concerts, extending from Monday, Nov. 8, to April 11; price £5 5s. 
for each Sofa Stall. 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Twenty MORNING PERFORMANCES will be given as follows :— 

Saturday, November 13, 1880; Saturday, November 20; Saturday, November 
27; Saturday, December 4; Saturday, December 11; Saturday, December 18; 
Saturday, January 8, 1881; Saturday, January 15; Saturday, January 22; 
Saturday, January £9; Saturday, February 5; yg February 12; Saturday, 
February 19; Saturday, February 26; Saturday, March 5; Saturday, March 12; 
ea March 19; Saturday, March 26; Saturday, April 2; Saturday, 
April 9. 

Subscription Tickets are issued for the 20 Morning Concerts, extending from 
Suturday Afternoon, November 13, to April 9; price £5 for each Sofa Stall. 


FIRST EVENING CONCERT, 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1880, 
At Eight o'clock precisely, 


Programme. 

Part I.—Serenade, in E flat, for two oboes, two clarionets, two horns, and two 
bassoons, first time (Mozart)-MM. Dubrucq, Horton, Lazarus, Egerton, Mann, 
Standen, Wotton, and Haveron; Air, ‘* Ach, ich, liebte” (Mozart)—Mdme Koch- 
Bossenheimer ; Andante with Variations, in E flat, for pianoforte {alone 
(Mendelssohn) —Mdl'e Janotha, 

Part IL —Sonata, in D major, for violoncello, with pianoforte accompaniment 
(Loe itelli)—Signor Piatti; Songs, ‘‘ Es blinkt der Thau” (Rubinstein) and ‘‘ Das 
Veilehen ” (Mozart)—Mdme Koch-Bossenheimer; Trio, in B flat, for pianoforte, 
— t, and violoncello (Beethoven)—Mdlle Janotha, MM, Lazarus and 

iatti. 








Accompanist —Mr Zerbini. 


FIRST AFTERNOON CONCERT, 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1880, 
At Three o'clock precisely. 
Prorramne, 

Quartet, in A major, Op. 44, No. 2, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
(Schumann)—MM. Straus, L, Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti; Song (Gounod)—Mdme 
Antoinette Sterling; Sonata Appassionata, in F minor, Op. 57, for pianoforte 
alone (Berthoven)— Mdlle Janotha; Song, ** Thou art weary ” (Sullivan)—Mdme 
Antoinette Sterling; Sonata, in D major, Op. 58, for pianoforte and violoncello 
(Mendelssohn )—Madlle Janotha and Signor Piatti. Accompanist—Mr Zerbini, 


) DME ARABELLA GODDARD begs to announce that 
her ACADEMY for Lady Students in Pianoforte Music was RE-OPENED 


on WEDNESDAY, Oct. 6. Classes now forming. Prospectuses of the SECRETAR 
Steinway Hall, Lower Seymour Street, W. . _ " 

















TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Errata.—In notice to correspondent (JP olkaw,) ge 650, (‘‘ ante” 
—Oci, 16)—for ‘* Esplandian Pleatir, Belvinis of — Felix Marte 
of Hyrcania and the like,” a Platir, Belianis of 
Greece, Felixmarte of Hyrcania and the like —Yours truly, Dr Blinge. 

For ‘‘aoclusion of portals,” read occlusion of portals. 





R, Wagner is said to contemplate leaving Bayreuth altogether 
and settling in Venice, where he now is, His physicians have 
at that the climate of Italy suits him better than that of 

rmany, 


Royat Acapemy or Mvustc.—Mr D. Godfrey has begun the 
instruction of his Class for Military Music in the Royal Academy 
of Music, which was some time ago patel iv 9 by Signor 
Tamplini, In this class pupils learn the particular requirements 
for treating military bands, in addition to the ordinary course 
of study prescribed in the institution, and are likely to acquire 
under their distinguished teacher, the knowledge that will render 
them efficient for the duty of bandmaster. The subject has 
hitherto had small attention except in strictly military schools, 
od —— suppose that here is an opportunity for its thorough 





BIRTH. 
On Tuesday, October 19, the wife of Joun Francis BaRNETT, Esq., 
of a son. 


To ApveRTIsERS.— The Office of the Musica WoR.Dis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 


IR W.STERNDALE BENNETT'S overture, The Naiades 

(in score), is the work for analysis at the examination for 

the degree of Mus. Bac., to be held at Cambridge on Thurs- 
day and Friday, the 2nd and 3rd December next. 


——9—— 


Brown's Ketters to Huffer. 


(Concluded yrom page 664. ) 
Lerrer IX, 

My Lord,—I have now endeavoured to give your Lordship as 
distinct an idea as I could of the simple and unaccompanied recita- 
tive, and of all those classes of airs which have names in Italian, 
and which I mentioned in the first general enumeration I made of 
them. There is, however, another species of airs, which I have not 
classed with them, because it has no particular denomination, 
though it appears to me well deserving of that distinction. But 
this is easily accounted for, when it is considered, as I took occasion 
to observe in the beginning, that the names of these classes are all 
taken from circumstances of the practical part of the art. The airs 
alluded to here are those whose subject is a simile, and which I 
shall venture to call Airs of Imitation. These, though essentially 
different from all those before mentioned, yet, from some circum- 
stance of similarity in the practical part, have been referred to one 
or other of the above classes. 

Though, upon the whole, similes of any length be perhaps seldom 
admissible in dramatic poetry, being in general repugnant to the 

nuine expression of passion, yet sometimes they may be intro- 
nme without impropriety, more were 2 in the musical drama, 
which, like all the other arts, justly claims some license in practice, 
with respect to that beauty which is its chief object, or that species 
of pleasure which it is peculiarly calculated to inspire. 

Now, the greatest possible variety of musical effect being exactly 
the perfection of this kind of drama, and those airs which have for 
their subject a simile, by giving scope to the descriptive powers of 
music, being a source of great beauty and variety to the piece, a 
more frequent introduction of similes may, on this principle, be 
allowed in the opera than in dramatic works, unaccompanied by 
music, Before I proceed to give your Lordship any examples of 
this air, I beg leave to say something on the principle of Musical 
Imitation in general, And, first, it is evident that, besides the rela- 
tions of acute and grave, of loud and soft, of continuous and dis- 
continuous, which are simply the same in noise of all kinds, as in 
musical sounds, there are many circumstances of resemblance be- 
tween these last and other sounds, for some of which we have not 
even names. The sound of a little flute, for example, resembles the 
singing of birds, not from its shrillness merely, but on account of a 
certain quality of sound common to both, which every ear is sensible 
of, but which we have no words to express. It is by this quality of 
sound that we distinguish the voices of persons, though speaking, 
perhaps, vm A on the same pitch, and discriminate different instru- 
ments while playing the same musical notes ; and the Italians have, 
therefore, very properly termed it il metallo della voce. Again, 
motion in bodies, though not common to motion in music, in all its 
extent, is, in some respects, the same; in others similar, or at least 
analogous. Slow and quick, with regard to succession, with all the 

ible degrees between their perceptible extremes, are common to 

oth. The same may be said of regular and irregular; and, where 
these fail, analogies can be effected by different means, as striking 
as circumstances of positive sameness or resemblance. Gliding, &s 
it is sometimes practised, both by the voice and by certain instru: 
ments, is the same in music as in bodies, it being in reality the 
effect of that motion in some body acting on another. ‘The notes of 
music, however, being each, by its nature, stationary, cannot, 
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—_ speaking, be said to glide ; yet the idea of a gliding motion 
is easily conveyed by a certain arrangement of notes. the same 
manner, soaring, sinking, and even level motion, are equally easily 
expressed ; an though, to be sure, a note cannot be said to turn or 
run round like a y, yet a succession of notes may be found 
that may give an idea of circular motion, the difference between 
these motions in music and in bodies being something like the 
difference between these circles— 


« % 
= . 
7 - 
= ae 
- ~ 
¢ - 
¢ * 
aas* 


Setting aside then the more obscure analogies in music, which are 
felt, perhaps, only in consequence of a certain organization, or a 
degree of imagination not common to all men, it is surely evident, 
that resemblances or analogies may be produced, by means of 
sounds, and of their rhythm and arrangement, to every thing in 
nature, which we perceive in consequence of sound and motion. 
Thus the whistling of the winds, the noise of thunder, the roarin 
and dashing of the sea, the murmurs of a stream, the whispers 0: 
the breeze, the solemn waving of a lofty pine. the forked motion 
and momentary appearance of lightning, the grand swell of a bil- 
low, the rapidity of a torrent, the meanders of a rivulet, or the 
smooth gliding of a silent stream, must, even to those who have not 
a musical ear, appear all within the compass of musical imitation ; 
for this plain reason, that positive resemblance is, in fact, the 
ground of this imitation. Nor does the analogy seem much strained 
when we say that music may imitate the tread of a giant, the ligit 
and nimble > of a nymph, or even the motion of those fanci- 
ful beings whom Shakspere has described as “‘ chasing, with print- 
less feet, the ebbing Neptune.” But the imitation of which music 
is —— is not stinted to such positive resemblances as those now 
cited ; general ideas of hugeness and immensity, of lightness and 
elegance, of ——— that are performed with difficulty or with 
facility, of order, of confusion, of exertion, of repose, of energy, of 
debility, of similiarity, of discrepancy, of union, of incompatibility, 
and many more, may be clearly conveyed by different qualities, 
modifications, arrangements, rhythm, and combinations of musical 
sounds. With respect to the more distant and obscure analogies, 
such as that to cold, light, darkness, pain, and the like, as, to those 
who are less sensible of the effects of music, they may seem to 
originate rather in the enthusiasm of the hearer than in any reality 
in the art, I shall not insist on them. 
_ Thope, upon the whole, your Lordship will agree with me that it 
is evident that there are sufficient grounds to go upon to justify the 
attempt of imitative music as distinct from ionate ; and that 
the introduction of airs of this last kind must, in consequence of the 
variety they give, tend to beautify the whole, and render it more 
complete. must confess, however, that I have often seen them 
used too frequently in the same piece ; and that the effect of them 
can never be completely fine when they ure not dictated by, and 
accompanied throughout with some sentiment or passion of the 
speaker. The following is an example in point :— 
RECITATIVE. 

——In ogni forte 

L’istessa é la virti:; l’agita & vero, 

Il nemico destin, ma non l’opprime; 

E quando e men felice, & piu sublime. 

(In every state virtue is the same; adverse fate, it is true, agitates, but 

cannot oppress it; and when it is least happy, it is then most sublime.) 


Air, 
Quercia annosa, su l’erte pendici, 
Fra il contrasto di venti nemici, 
Piu secura, piu salda si sa. 
(The knotted oak, which, high on the rugged cliffs, braves the contending 
winds, becomes by them more firm and more secure.) 


Che s’el verno di chiome la sfronda, 
Piu nel suolo col pid si profonda, 
Forsa acquista, se perde belta, 
(And if the winter despoils it of its leaves, it makes it sink deeper in the 
earth its roots, and it acquires strength in proportion as it loses beauty.) 


In the foregoing example the image of the oak itself on the high 
cliffs, the raging of the winds, and the dignity of the sentiment in 
the speaker, conspire to produce the same effect of grandeur. 
But I have seen airs, in which the subject of the passionate part 
was different from that of the imitative, so contrived, as to keep 
each most distinctly separate from the other, whilst, at the same 





time, the union of both made one beautiful whole. Handel, in his 
oratorio of Acis and Galatea, has produced a master-stroke of this 
kind. Galatea, addressing herself to the birds that are supposed to 
be singing around her, says :— 


Hush, hush, ye little warbling quire, 
Your thrilling strains 

Awake my pains, 

And kindle fierce desire, 


In this example, there is no comparison made ; the imitative part 
is only suggested by the sense, and the composer has taken the hint 
in adapting the music to it, and has, indeed, done it with the utmost 
propriety as well as ingenuity. It is plain, in this air, that, if the 
imitation of anything is to be at all attempted, it must be that of 
the warbling quire. And it is as plain, that the passionate expres- 
sion of the speaker has not even the most distant relation to, the 
singing of birds ;—to have set the voice a singing, in imitation of 
the birds, or, whilst the voice sang the passionate part, to have 
made the birds sing either in unison, or in direct harmony, with the 
voice, would have Powe each equally absurd. It would seem, indeed, 
at first sight, almost im ible to reconcile two things so different ; 
yet this great genius, by confining each part to its proper province, 
has so artfully managed the composition, that, whilst the vocal part 
most feelingly speaks the passion, a little flageolet from the orchestra 
carries on, throughout, the delightful wesiin of the quire, and 
though perfectly different in sound, melody, and rhythm, from the 
notes sung by the voice, instead of distracting the attention from it, 
or confounding the expression, serves to add new beauty and grace 
to the effect ; just as your Lordship may conceive a naked figure 
so veiled with some light and transparent vestment floating to the 
wind, as at once completely to reveal the figure, and, by its undu- 
lating folds, add new charms both to the motion and the form. 
Nothing can put in a stronger light the discrimination which I before 
made to your Lordship, of the passionate and imitative powers of 
music, than the above mentioned air, or more clearly evince the 
propriety of assigning the first to the voice alone, and of confining 
the instruments to the other only. This principle, indeed, long 
before it was, perhaps, ever thought of, either by philosophers or 
composers, must have been ounnelld felt ; and even the powers of 
the great Handel could not compensate its violation in composition ; 
for, in the very same opera, a little after, when Galatea is made to 
convert Acis into a stream, and, after the symphony has made a 
fine imitation of the winding of the stream through the vale, he 
makes Galatea repeat it with her voice ; and, though the music of 
the air be, in other respects, beautiful in the extreme, yet I do not 
believe it was ever performed without appearing tedious, even to 
those who never dreamed of this principle ; and, to those who were 
acquainted with it, at once tedious and absurd. 

n the first example I gave your Lordship of these airs of imita- 
tion, the comparison is itself the subject, and the nature of the 
sentiment coinciding penny with it, only serves to increase, per- 
haps, the general pathos, without forming, in any degree, a separate 

ubject. The second contains plainly a double subject, contrived 
with wonderful art to go on together, to set off each other, and to 
form one beautiful whole. There is still a third kind of these airs, 
that holds a middle place between those two, in which, there being 
no express comparison, the imitative part, as in the last, is only 
— by the words, but being, as in the first, of the same 
quality, as it were, with the sentiment, does not make the im- 
mediate subject of the music, but is kept subordinate to the expres- 
sion of the passion or sentiment. The following air is of this 
species :— 

Intendo, amico rio; 

Quel basso mormorio 

Tu chiedi in tua favella 

Il nostro ben dov’ é. 

(I understand thee, gentle river; in that plaintive mtrmur, thou inquirest 
with me where our love is gone.) 

As the comparisons which make the subject of these airs, or; as 
the objects of which they only suggest the imitation, may be sub- 
lime, elegant, gay, boisterous, &c,, so they may severally have a 
relation to some one or other of the classes before mentioned, the 
portamento, the cantabile, the mezzo carattere, and the different 
divisions of the aria parlante, and, of consequence, may be referred 
to them; the division which I have made of music into ionate 
and imitative being rather of a philosophical kind, whilst that by 
which the Italians have formed the different classes of their airs 
originates, as I have said, in circumstances of practice only. So 
just is their division, that, to give a distinct idea of any of these 
airs, we must say it is an air of imitation of the portamento style, or 
of the cantabile, &c, 

¥rofon, 
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Triennial Musical Festibals. 





(OFFICIAL.) 
1874. Attendance. | 1877. Attendance. 1680, Attendance. 
Wednesday Morning. . Bs . 1,180 | Wednestay Morning. , .. 1,950 | Wednesday Morning, . 4 .. 2,100 
“St Paul.” “ Elijah.” “ Elijah. 
Wednesday Evening .. yp . 1,462 | Wednesday Evening .. . 1,478 | Wednesday Evening ch er .. 1,637 
Miscellaneous. New Cantata and Miscellaneous. Barnett’s New Cantata and 
| Miscellaneous. 
| ail : 
Thursday Morning -. 2014 | Tiursday Morning ., a . 1,331 | Thursday oe os fi .. 1,600 
“Lobgesang ” and “ Israel.” “Walpurgis Night” and “ Choral Symphony and 

| Miscellaneous. , ‘‘May Queen, 

Thursday Evening . 1,208 | Thursday Evening we .. 1,650 | Thursday Evening .. a 1,770 
“Dunkerron” and Miscellaneous. | & Solomon.” “ Samson. 
Friday Morning... 1,590 | Friday Morning... 1,628 | Friday Morning. «. «2,050 
“John the Baptist” and “Joseph.” | “Martyr of Antioch” and 
“ Stabat Mater.” Beethoven’s Mass in C. 

Friday Evening .. 2,081 | Friday Evening Ae +» 1,612 | Friday Evening (expected) 1,900 

“ Paradise” and Miscellaneous. | Miscellaneous, Miscellaneous, 
Saturday Morning . 1,271 | Saturday Morning ate .. 2,140 Saturday Morning .. (expected) 2,000 

“ Messiah.” Bach’s “ Magnificat,” “ Last Judgment” and 
Mozart's “Requiem,” and “Creation. 
“Mount of Olives.” 

ToraL 10,056 | ToTaL 11,754 | ToTaL .. 13,057 


(800 Serial Tic\ets at £5 each for this Festival, against 734 last Festival.) 


FRED. R. SPARK, Hon. Src. 





Cook’? Again. 
BILLIARDS. 
W. COOK AND W. MITCHELL FOR £400. 

Last evening an..impor- 
tant match was witnessed 
at the St James’s Hall 
between the above well- 
known billiard players. 
Cook has twice previously 
met Mitchell, beating him 
once and suffering defeat 
once. On the occasion 
under notice the game was 
2,000 up for £400, and 
Cook conceded his oppo- 
nent 400 points starting 
advantage. At the outset 
the receiver of points had 
considerably the best of 
matters, as after the open- 
ing misses he began to 
draw right away, although 
Cook previously put in 
one useful effort of 113, 
Breaks of 265, including 87 consecutive spot strokes, 60 (all round), 
148 (42 spots), and 143 (36 spots), took the Sheffield player into four 
figures, the game then standing at 1,089 to 288 in his favour. The 
scratch player, however, now showed considerably improved form, 
132 (4, 11, and 4 spots) and a splendid innings of 332 (76 and 33 
red hazards) taking his total on to 790, while Mitchell, with a 
further best attempt of 61 (14 spots), had arrived at 1,168. Nothing 
further of interest took place up to the interval, when the figures 
read—Mitchell 1,203, Cook 819, the former being in hand. He was 
quickly disposed of, although he had a good thing on, and Cook at 
once began to show superior skill. His second effort after the 
resumption of play was 168 (41 spots), and this he supplemented by 
55 (33 and 40 successive spots), which for the first time gave him 









NLAd 
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SN AMS 
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the lead, the marker calling Cook, 1,330; Mitchell, 1,248. Play 
was now rather quiet for a time, and without any breaks of impor- 
tance the figures mounted up to 1,375, against 1,310 in Cook's favour, 
The latter then again progressed with 87 (26 spots), to which 
Mitchell shortly replied with 101 (29 spots), and 136 (27 spots). 
This was his last attempt of importance, as Cook, using his cue in 
the most masterly manner, with contributions of 120 and 279 (73 
spots) ran out the winner by 404 points, after a game of 4h. 7min. 
duration. After the game was concluded, J. Bennett and W. Cook 
were matched for the championship and £100 a-side, the game to 
take place at St James’s Hall on November 8th, 

Ls Cook cooks Joseph Bennett, he must straightway cross the 
Atlantic and cook Roberts, jun., at Buffalo, He may then serenade 
the “ Buffalo girls,” who will come out in swarms and dance with 
him “by the light of the moon.” Austin will accompany him ; 
but Roberts, sen., must not be the captain, nor Mitchell at the 
helm —— for reasons.—Dr Blivge, Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, chez 
Jacques Allen et Dame. | 





SIMS REEVES. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 


On the day after his farewell concert in Dublin Mr Sims 
Reeves called to take leave of one of his oldest friends in 
Ireland, the Rev. C. E, Tisdall, Chancellor of Christ 
Church Cathedral. In memory of their long acquaintance 
and of his final professional visit to that country, Mr Reeves 
presented Dr Tisdall with a large and elaborately embossed 
silver cup, bearing the inscription :—‘‘7'o C. E. Tisdall, from 
his friend, Sims Reeves. 14th of October, 1880.” Dr Tisdall 
had, a few days before, received from Mr Herbert Reeves a 
likeness of that young and promising vocalist. Under the 
portrait—which is an admirable photograph, by Messrs 
Elliott & Fry, of London—are the words :—‘‘ With affectionate 
regards, from his young friend, Herbert Sims Reeves,” 














Professor Theodor Leschetizky (husband of Mad. Essipoff-Les- 
chetizky) has written an opera entitled Die erste Fulte, which will 
probably be first produced in Wiesbaden, 
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PROVINCIAL. 


BricHton.—The presence of Mdme Christine Nilsson on the plat- 
form of the Dome of the Pavilion always acts as ‘‘a loadstone to all 
hearts and a loadstar to all eyes,” and an attractive charm so great 
that the large arena is sure to be crowded to repletion before she pre- 
sents herself to her admiring audience, which, with proverbial British 
constancy, is sure to be true to its favourite. When she came 
forward (at Mr Kuhe’s concert on Thursday, October 14), with the 

e of manner so natural to her, and the fascinating smile which 
illumines her face when she is pleased, she was received with an 
enthusiasm that must have at once convinced her that she retained 
her power of attraction in undiminished strength. Her first effort 
was devoted to the interpretation of Rossini’s ‘‘Bel raggio” (Semira- 
mide), with the assistance (?) of the chorus, and her part of the 
performance was so perfectly rendered that her admirers were con- 
vinced that the charm of her voice and refinement of her vocalization 
held as potent a sway over them as ever. With regard to the 
chorus, a misunderstanding between the accompanist, the conductor, 
and the choir, somewhat marred the perfection of their combined 
efforts, An encore was, however, persistently demanded, and, after 
some hesitation, the fair vocalist gave, in place of a repetition of the 
scena, one of her native Swedish airs, in her own naive manner. 
Ambroise Thomas’s exquisite romance from Mignon, ‘‘Connais-tu le 

ys?” she sang next, with a pathos, refinement and touching sim- 
plicity that brought tears to the eyes of more than one youthful 
enthusiast (happy in the ion of emotional and sympathetic 
musical natures) near whom I was sitting, and doubtless, the 
effect upon others near whom I was not sitting was multiplied 
ad libitum. Arthur Sullivan’s ballad, ‘‘Let me dream again,” 
next elicited an enthusiastic and demonstrative acknowledgment 
from the audience, and a demand for an encore, which she 
complied with ; but substituted in its place another quaint Swedish 
melody, ‘‘Callahou,” with her usual success. A strikingly pretty 
duo, ‘‘ Canta la Serenata,” from Boito’s Mefistofele, in which she was 
joined by Mdme Antoinette Sterling, was also sung, and produced 
avery pleasing impression ; the lovely voice of the accomplished 
contralto ama pemating with the delicate timbre of the fascinating 
soprano in melodious perfection. Mdme Sterling is deservedly a 
great favourite here, as she is, indeed, everywhere else ; and she 
most successfully strengthened her claim to a continuity of her hold 
on their musical sympathies. She sang three songs: Molloy’s 
‘* Twenty-one” (encored), Blumenthal’s ‘‘ Her King,” and Cowen’s 
‘‘The Better Land.” Miss Annie Marriott, Mr Boyle, and 
Mr Maybrick also distinguished themselves in a series of ballads 
and songs of a ular character, which gained for them due ap- 
preciation ; and Mr Kuhe’s festival choir gave several -son 
and glees, proving their claim to being a well-balanced choir—well 
trained, possessing good voices and precision of attack. Mr Kuhe’s 
effort as a solo pianist was confined to one piece, Rubinstein’s 
‘* Valse Caprice,” which he played with dexterity and success. 
This composition appears to be an admirable ‘‘ digital ” gymnastic 
exercise which the composer must have written when suffering from 
an effusion of notes on the brain, in one of his wildest moods. Such 
music, no doubt, produces surprise and wonder, which latter word 

Johnson defined as ‘‘a pause in reason,” and no doubt pleases 
some sensational minds which like such musical food rather than 
that which results from effects arising from a flow of more restrained 
melodious and harmonious simplicity conceived within the bounds of 
reason. Mr Louis Engel contributed a solo on the harmonium with 
his usual success, Mr A, King, Mus. Bac., Oxon., conducted the 
choir, and Mr Kuhe was acccompanist. H. W. G. 


Warnincton.—The third of the series of entertainments in con- 
nection with St Anne’s Sunday School was ave in the schoolroom, 
on Monday evening, Oct. 18, The Rev. J. G. Richards (Vicar) 
presided. The entertainment consisted entirely of vocal and instru- 
mental music. Dr Bowes, Mr D, W. Finney, and,Mr W. Johnson 
were unable to resent owing to ang aye The concert 
opened with a pianoforte solo by Mr Geo. Riley, who in this, and 
several other performances, was well received. Messrs F. J. Dell, 
C. Price, Misses Pollitt and Cavanagh were the singers, The instru- 
mental part of the programme also included a i solo by 
Miss Chrimes, Additional interest was given to the entertainment 
by the rendering of several glees by the Blue Coat School children. 

essrs Thomas Lane and Riley officiated as accompanist, 








Signor Ghilberti undertook, at a very short notice, to sing the 
parts of Baldassare in La Favorita (on Tuesday), and Count Rudolph 
in La Sonnambula (on Thursday), at Her Majesty’s Theatre, in place 
of Signor Ordinas, ‘‘ Honour where honour is due,” 








Hatques Offenbach. 
Diep 1N Paris, OcTroBER, 1880. 


Lightly lie the turf upon him! Muse of Music he possessed, 

He of melody was master, let us sing him to his rest. 

Friend of long ago remembered! you were girl and I was boy, 
When he took our hearts to Paris, and he sung to us of Troy. 
Tell him—Dites-Lui, remember—we recall the storm and stress 
Of the nights Napoleonic, and the jewelled Grande Duchesse 

We behold as in a vista, art supreme and fancy free . 
Struck to song by golden Schneider, and to wit by quaint Dupuis ! 


Classic days of merry music on the memory remain 

With Eurydice, and Orpheus, with John Styx, and Belle Héléne. 
Gods in high Olympus revelled on the mimic stage in France, 
When King Jove let loose his thunder, and Queen Juno led the 


dance. 

Magic charm was yours, my master, for we tripped at your 
command 

Through the dreamy valse, the galop, and the maddened sara- 
band. 


Evée ! cried jovial Bacchus, little Cupid loosed his bow, 
In the Paris of the Empire, in the days of long ago. 


Ah! my merry Gipsy maiden, Périchole with Spanish open 

Sing your letter song; then take us to the tender ‘‘ Bridge of 
Sighs,” 

aon MT was set to music ; ah! but sweeter let it flow 

Chanson matchless of De Musset ! song of young Fortunio / 

With a répertoire exhaustless, classic fable, folly, fun, 

Cruel Thanatos gave signal, and the overture was done — 

Still he won in competition, but his equal where and when ? 

For his life’s success was Paris—yes, La Vie Parisienne ! 


Drape the orchestra in mourning, wreathe the violin and bow 
Leave the baton where he placed it—'tis the final beat, you know ; 
Gather up the parts, ’tis over, come dismiss the band you can, 
Death is now the Tambour Major, and he rolls his rataplan. 

Stop the dancing for a moment, take your partner to the stairs, 
And together, in a dreamland, hear his operatic airs. 

Mirth has ended ; and a spirit full of melody has fled 





To a land of sweeter music—merry Offenbach is dead !—jPune} , 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


The following is the programme of the music given at the 
fortnightly meeting of professors and students on Saturday, 
Oct. 16 :— 

Trio, ‘‘Now Amulet and Spell,” King Réneé’s Daughter (Henry 
Smart)—(accompanist, Miss Foskett)—Miss Florence Norman, Miss 
Dixon, and Miss Woolley, pupils of Mr F. R. Cox; Serenade (MS.), 
‘‘Ah! sweet, thou little knowest how ” (Herbert J. Smith, student) 
—(accompanist, Mr H. Smith)—Mr Jarratt, pupil of Mr Addison 
and Mr Fiori ; Fugue, in A flat, > 53, yc money (Rubinstein)— 
Miss Edith Salmon, pupil of Mr W. H. Holmes; Aria, ‘‘ Pro Pec- 
catis,” Stabat Mater (Rossini)—(accompanist, Mr R. H. Lohr)—Mr 
May, pupil of Mr W. H. Cummings ; Sonata, in F (MS.), pianoforte 
(Annie Tait, student)—Miss Annie Tait, pupil of Professor Mac- 
farren and Mr Walter Fitton; Duo, ‘‘Cantando un di” (Clari)— 
(accompanist, Miss Blanche Cornish)—Miss Maud Cornish and Miss 
Beare, pupils of Mr Goldberg ; com (MS.), “‘Under the Snow” 
and tc Wanderin Wishes” (Robert Addison, student) — (accom- 
panist, Mr R. Addison)—Mr B. Davies, pupil of Professor Macfar- 
ren and Mr Fiori; Air and Variations, in A, organ (Adolf Hesse)— 
Mr Drewett, pupil of Dr Steggall ; Recitation, ‘‘ Betsey and I are 
out,” a farm fad (Will Carleton, of Micheden)—Mr Hulbert L. 
Fulkerson, pupil of Mr Walter Lacy; Three Diversions, for two 

rformers on the pianoforte (Sir William Sterndale Bennett)—Miss 
en and Miss Harris, pupils of Mr Brinley Richards; Ballad 
(MS.), ‘‘Changes” (R. Harvey Lohr, Potter exhibitioner)—(accom- 
panist, Mr R., H. Léhr)—Miss Marian McKenzie, Westmoreland 
scholar, pupil of Mr Prout and |Mr Randegger; Air, ‘‘ Where’er 

ou walk,” Semele eigen Barge a r R. H. Loéhr)—Mr H. 
Waite, second study, Bos of Mr F. Walker; Rondo, in E flat, 

ianoforte (Weber) — Miss Isabella Villiers, pupil of Mr A. H. 

ouless ; Duetto, ‘‘Si la stanchezza,” JI Trovatore (Verdi)—(ac- 
companist, Miss Dinah es Lad Goldsmid scholar) —Miss 
Coeni and Mr B. Davies, pupils of Mr Fiori ; as Dances, in G 
minor and D, Op. 21, Nos. 1 and 2, for two performers on the piano- 
forte (Moszkowski)—Miss Millard and Miss Annie Grey, second 
study, pupils of Mr Eaton Faning. 
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FRIENDS IN LEEDS. 


Sin,—You told me to go to Leeds, and I told you to go to 

Jericho. You didn’t go to Jericho, and I didn’t go to Leeds. 

Who needs 
To go to Leeds? 

when he can do as I did, and always intend to do in future. I 
simply—very simply—sat in my little second-floor back-room, 
with one end of a Telephone fitted up to my study-table, the 
other being attached to Dr Arthur Sulliven, who went off with 
it to the Leeds Festival, and took it wich him on the platform. 
Did you ever hear of a Telephone being attached to a person? 
They do, I assure you, become deeply attached—like cats, how- 
ever, more to places than persons. Of course it was a brilliant 
idea of mine—(you, Sir, never thought of it)—to put the Tele- 
phone into Arthur Sullivan’s head—in at one ear and out at the 
other-—because, as everyone knows, he is such a perfect Conductor 
of sound. It succeeded marvellously. I heard everything ; and 
was charmed with Barnett and Sterndale. and April Fool and 
Shipping the Builder, and that ancient Conservative musician, the 
Hoary Tory O! Where all was so zood, and so much was Osgood, 
and where one thing was os good as another, as the Telephone 
said—(I heard by Telephone all the jokes, made sotto voce on the 
platform, | ut sha’n’t eld of one of ’em)—it is impossible to dis- 
criminate. Dr Sullivan’s prescriptions, from an opening symphony 
to a tonic, were most successful. The learned author of Pinafore 
did the words of The Martyr of Antioch, and the Telephone gave 
me a few particulars which the general public was not privileged 
to hear. 

The great song rather reminded me of something in Trial by 
Jury and Pinafore; it is called “ Ul tell you how I came to be a 
Martyr,’ with chorus. The refrain of the next most popular 
number is 

Tn spite of all temptations 
From some denominations, 
I remained a Christian. 
(Triumphantly) 1 remained a Christian.” 
This, with the magnificent accompaniment to which it is set, 
created a profound sensation— 
‘*A most profound sersation 
From the grand instrumentation 
Of Doctor Sullivan — 
Of D-o-o-octor Sul-ul-ul-i-van.” 

Well, if Sir Arthur—(is the Telephone correct, or did it say 
Dr Arthur? Odd! I thought it whispered “Sir ”—but perhaps 
it said “Sir” to me)—if Dr Arthur Sullivan isn’t satisfied with 
the result of our spirited telephonic experiment, he ought to be. 
But if everyone can hear musical festivals by Telephone, why go 
to Leeds, or anywhere else >—-except as an excuse for an outing— 
out on the Leeds, Adoo! 

Punch. 





Covent GarpEN PromEMApE Concrrts.—The second “Choral 
Night” was given on Friday, when the first part of the programme 
was appropriated to Rossini’s §¢zbat Mater—a work that is full of 
beauty and masterly power, albeit not conceived in the elevated 
and ure style which is usually associated with sacred music, The 
florid melody and dramatic climaxes which abound in Rossini’s 
Stabat ave, however, quite in conronance with the ornate pomp 
and luxurious display which characterise the form of Roman 
Catholic worship for which it was intended; and the brightness 
and charm which distinguish this work of real genius must ever 
be welcome ; by some in association with, by others apart from, its 
object. Its performance on Friday gave a special interest to the 
programme. The solo singers were Mesdames Enequist and Mary 
Cummings, Mr Harper Kearton and Mr Egbert Roberts, the im. 
portant orchestral details having been finely rendered by the 
excellent band conducted by Mr Weist Hill, and the choral portions 
by that gentleman’s choir of about 120 voices. This portion of 
the concert was alone worth the prices of admission, leaving out 
of account the miscellaneous selection of the second part, There 
was an “Trish Night” on Monday, and on Wednesday a classical 

rogramme, a special feature in which was the first performance 
in England of an orchestral symphony (or Suite), entitled Roma 
by the late Georges Bizet, composer of the popular Carmen, and 
#0 much more that is original and good.— Daily News, 





THE LATE MR F. E. BARNES. 


The following particulars concerning the life and musical career of 
the late Frederick Edwin Barnes, whose recent untimely death in 
New York has caused so much regret, are interesting. At the early 
age of nine he was a chorister at the Chapel Royal, St James’s, after 
which he went to St Margaret's School, near Dover, where, although 
but twelve years of age, he took the services at the church on a 
harmonium, and at the age of fourteen was assisting his father at 
Holy Trinity Church, Paddington. At sixteen he became organist 
at All Souls’ Church, Norfolk Square, which he retained until 
October, 1876, when he was appointed organist to St Margaret’s 
Church, Princes’ Park, Liverpool, being then nineteen. This post, 
at twenty-one, he resigned, having been appointed by Mr E. J. 
Hopkins, of the Temple Church, to the cathedral at Montreal. He 
subsequently became assistant organist and musical director of 
Trinity Church, New York. He held the position of conductor of 
the Philharmonic Society of Montreal, by which the first complete 
orchestral performance of Z'he Messiah was given in that city uuder 
his direction, during the season 1879-80. 

Among the compositions of Mr Barnes may be mentioned the 
23rd Psalm, for solo voices, chorus, and orchestra, dedicated by 
special permission to H.R. H. the Princess Louise, twice performed 
by the ‘‘ Mendelssohn Choir,” of Montreal, and twice by the pupils 
at the School for the Blind, Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, under the 
direction of his father ; an operetta, written for the ‘‘ German Reed 
Entertainment ;” an air, with variations; several songs ; and an 
unfinished operatic work on a large scale. He was born on the 


Ist November, 1856; had he lived, he would, therefore, have com- 
pleted his twenty-fourth year on that day. That one so promising 
should die so young is deeply to be regretted. 


r ‘ 
K.S, 





EMMA ALBANI. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World,” ) 


Srr,—To forget Mad, Albani’s singing ‘‘ Hear ye Israel ” 
and the airs in Whe Creation is impossible, The ‘‘one serene 
and unapproached star” of Shelley’s exquisite poem was 
exemplified in this enchanting vocalist. Excuse me. I write 
because I cannot help it. Your obedient servant, 

A Leeps AMATEUR, 

Tadcaster, Oct. 16. 








Mdme Mary Cummings is singing with distinguished success at 
the Promenade Concerts, Covent Garden, Ignace Gibsone’s new 
song, ‘‘ My True Sailor Love.” 

SacrEp Harmonic Socirtry.—The removal of the Society 
from Exeter Hall to St James’s Hall has involved a re-arrange- 
ment of their orchestra; but though reduced in numbers, the 
Committee believe that this will be more than compensated by the 
new conditions under which the Society will now be carried on, 
The prospectus for the forty-ninth season, 1880-81, announces 
nine concerts, commencing on December 3, with a programme 
of three works which have not been performed for some years, 
viz., Beethoven’s Mass in C, and Mendelssohn’s Lauda Sion and 
Christus, The Christmas performance of The Messiah will take 
place on December 17. Among the works to be performed during 
the season will be found Handel’s coronation anthem, “ The King 
shall rejoice,” and oratorio, Samson; Mendelssohn’s Athalie, Hymn 
of Praise, and Elijah; Cherubini’s Requiem; Benedict's St Cecilia; 
Costa's Naaman; and Rossini’s Stabat Mater and Moses in Eaypt. 
The band will still comprise the most eminent performers in the 
musical profession. e artists already announced are Mdmes 
Sherrington, Anna Williams, , Marriott, C, Penna, 
Enequist, and Jones (sopranos); Mdmes Patey, Enriquez, Han- 
cock, and Orridge (contraltos); Messrs Vernon Rigby, Edward 
Lloyd, Maas, Wells, and oo (tenors); Messrs Santley, 
Bridson, King, Hilton, and C. Henry (basses), Mr Willing 
continues his post as organist, and Sir Michael Costa, whose great 
abilities have for the past thirty-three years been exerted on 
behalf of the Society, will still fulfil the important duties of 
conductor, 
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SCRAPS FROM PARIS, 


An important resolution has been taken, with the concurrence 
of the artists, at the Grand Opera. The “starring” system is 
abolished from the bills, and henceforth there are to be no more 
names “en vedette” ; no artist will be distinguished typographically 
more than the other members of the company. At first, it was 
proposed that the new regulation should affect only the gentle- 
men, but it was ultimately decided to extend it to the ladies as 
well, Whether the reform now initiated will be permanent is 
entirely another thing. How many times has the claque been 
suppressed, only to spring up again, at the expiration of a short 
period, more vigorous than ever ?—M. Boudouresque has had 
the misfortune to injure his eye, and is, in consequence, tem- 
porarily replaced as Don Pedro, in L’Africaine, by M. Dubulle, 
who usually figures as the Grand Inquisitor—Having recovered 
from her hoarseness, Mdlle Daram has re-appeared as Marguerite 
in Faust, with 20,000 frances in the house.—M. Jourdain, after 
preparing his music in Aida and Faust, has begun studying 
L’ Africaine. When he is up in the three parts, he will make his 
bow to a Parisian audience. Le Comte Ory has been “ post- 
poned ” for a few days, but the new ballet, La Koriyane, is quite 
ready except that—the dresses, which are exceedingly numerous, 
have still to be made.—There has been a sale by auction of the 
old scenery. A great deal, namely, that painted during the last 
two or three years of the former building, and saved from the 
flames, was in very good condition, but too small for the new 
stage. The purchasers were managers from the suburban dis- 
tricts and from the provinces—M. Vaucorbeil has founded a 
medal for “Saving Managers from Shipwreck,” and selected M. 
Villaret as the first recipient. That gentleman, as recorded in 
last week’s “Scraps from Paris,” was seized, a short time since, 
with sudden hoarseness, just as he was about to go on as Eleazar 
in La Juive. Resolved not to be beaten, if he could possibly 
avoid it, he battled with the attack and eventually scored a 
triumph. Some few nights ago, M. Vaucorbeil expressed himself 
exceedingly grateful, and, pointing to the medallion worn by M. 
Villaret as Raoul, added: “ What you ought to have is a medal 
for Saving Managers from Shipwreck, and I am delighted to con- 
fer it on you.” The next morning, M. Villaret found in his 
dressing-room a gold medal, with three little genii armed with 
musical instruments and as exergue: “To M. Villaret for saving 
from lyrical shipwreck the management of the Opera, October, 
1880.” Graceful acts like this do much to foster and preserve 
good feeling between a manager and the members of his 
company. 

Two short one-act novelties have appeared in the bills of the 
Opéra-Comique. The music of the first, Le Bois, is by M. Albert 
Cahen, who has taken for his libretto an idyll by Glatigny. A 
certain nymph, named Doris, is so admired that she has positively 
grown sick of admiration ; she is tired of making conquests, and 
wishes she were not so attractive. In this frame of mind, she 
meets in the depths of a wood the young faun Mnazile. Of course, 
she expect to see him at her feet, instantaneously smitten with 
her charms. Never was a greater mistake committed by anyone. 
Mnazile does not trouble his head about her. His whole existence 
is wrapped up in the waving foliage, the murmuring brook, and 
the freedom he enjoys amid the sylvan scenes around him. Doris 
is piqued. She determines that she will inspire him with love. 
She succeeds, it is true, but only to fall in love violently 
herself. However well the above story may suit a poem, it is not 
adapted for a libretto. There is a want of action, an absence of 
movement, which handicaps the composer very heavily. M. 
Cahen has written some pleasant music, but, as observed by one 
of the critics here, his work more resembles a duet in one act than 
an operetta, and a duet in one act is not a lively production. Is 
it surprising that the audience seemed rather relieved than other- 
wise at the fall of the curtain? Mdlle Ugalde and Mdlle Thuillier 
—— themselves satisfactorily as Mnazile and Doris respect- 
ively, The second novelty is entitled Monsieur de Floridor. The 
libretto is of what may be styled the rollicking order. The 
authors, MM. Nuitter and Tréfeu, have taken the leading notion 
from the vrogne corrigé of Anseaume, who in his turn was 
indebted to La Fontaine’s Ivrogne et sa Femme, The following 
is the story. Mathurin has a friend Lucas, who is rather too 
much devoted to the bottle. He possesses, also, a niece, 
Germaine, and has made up his mind that she shall marry Lucas. 








But the young lady has made up hers that she will do nothing of 
the kind, for she has fallen in love with M. de Floridor, with 
whom, assisted by her Aunt, she organizes a funereal performance 
which so frightens Mathurin and Lucas that the former abandons 
the idea of forcing her into a hateful marriage, and Lucas, like 
Rip van Winkle, “swears off.” The composer is M. de Lajarte, 
librarian of the Grand Opera, who has written some lively and 
sparkling music. The two best pieces are a drinking song and a 
trio, both characterized by a great deal of “go.” The former was 
encored. The artists, Mdlle Ducasse, Mdme Numa Dalbret, MM. 
Belhomme, Grivot, and Barnolt, sang and acted with all the vivacity 
and sprightliness required.—.Jean de Nivelle retains its position in 
the bills, and Mdile Bilbaut-Vauchelet, having recovered from her 
indisposition, will shortly resume the part of Arlette, which, 
during her absence, has been sustained by Mdlle Cécile Mézeray— 
M. Ernest Guiraud has undertaken to score Offenbach’s Contes 
@ Hoffmann, which the composer left unfinished. M. Léo Delibes 
will complete Belle Lurette for the Renaissance. 

M. Gaston Bérardi, composer, musical critic, and editor of the 
Paris section of L’ Indépendence Belge has been nominated knight 
of the Legion of Honour—M. H. Léonard has returned and 
resumed his lessons.—Jules Offenbach died in the lunatic asylum 
where he had been detained for some years, four days only after 
his younger brother Jacques. He was a good violinist, and for 
some time conductor at the Bouffes-Parisiens. 





| MONTIGNY-REMAURY AT THE CRYSTAL 
| PALACE. 
(From the ‘‘ St James’s Gazette.” ) 


One of the most interesting features at the first of the new 
series of concerts was Mdme Montigny-Rémaury’s performance 
| of the solo part in Schumann’s ‘Concertstiick” in G for 
| pianoforte and orchestra. We had somehow taken for granted 
| that all great pianoforte players came from Germany : a pro- 
position which does not accord with the fact that Rubinstein, 
Essipoff, and Timanoff come to us from Russia ; Janotha, 
from Poland ; and Montigny-Rémaury from France. It is 
certain, in any case, that since Mdme Schumann has ceased 
to perform in public no German pianist of the first rank— 
unless an exception be made in favour of Dr Von Biilow—has 
appeared among us. Of all the new comers of the last few 
years (among whom Rubinstein may be counted, in spite of 
the fact that his recent visits to London were not absolutely 
his first), not one can be named who surpasses Mdme Montigny 
in neatness and precision of execution or in delicacy of touch. 
Inaddition to the concerto, Mdme Montigny-Rémaury played 
a Barcarolle by Rubinstein, a Mazurka by Chopin, and an 
‘* Allegro” by Domenico Scarlatti. 


[How about Marie Krebs ? Of course, Arabella Goddard, 
being of English parentage, is nowhere.—Dr Blinge. | 











Mrs Oscoop.—This charming American artist has decided to 
make England henceforth her home. Tant mieux for the devotees 
of music with which these British Isles are swarming. Who among 
them (“ amateurs,” not “ isles."—Dr Blidge.) will not rejoice to 
welcome so sweet a singing bird? Mrs Osgood travelled to 
Worcester, last August, to take part in the September Festival 
of that thriving Massachusetts city, where her success was in 
accordance with her deserts— which signifies neither more nor less 
than brilliant. She returned to England in that good ship, “The 
City of Berlin,” on the 4th October, since when she has sung at 
the Crystal Palace and the great Leeds Festival with equal 
acceptance. She is now one of our community. Let us keep 
her. She is Anglo-Saxon after all—and a fair specimen. 

Mixan (from a Correspondent. )—Mdlle Agnes Bonn, formerly of 
Mr Mapleson’s Company in a concert tour through England, 
Ireland, and Scotland with the late Mdlle Tietjens, made a success- 
ful début, on the 21st ult., at Monza, Milan, as Maddalena in Rigoletto. 
The Asmodeo of Milan, Oct. lst, says :—‘‘ Special mention deserves 
Mdlle Agnes Bonn, an English lady, who on the first night 
enlisted and kept the sympathy of the public. For this preposses- 
sing young artist, a contralto, richly endowed, a suc 1 career 
may be safely prognosticated.” 
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MISS MINNIE HAUK IN PRAGUE. 
( From a Correspondent. ) 


This talented lady’s engagement has been a triumph. Her 
third appearance, which was in Faust at the Neustiidter Theater, 
seemed at one time as though it would not take place, owing to 
the indisposition of Herr Stoll, but, in order not to disappoint 
the public, he consented to go through his part—Faust—somehow 
or other, and by omitting the more exacting music was enabled 
to sustain his place in the caste. To quote the words of a local 
critic : 

‘‘Miss Hauk, as Marguerite, delighted everyone by her eminent 
vocal skill and the poetical delicacy with which she marked the 
varying emotions of the character. She proved her extraordinary 
dramatic talent in an absolutely perfect manner by her rendering of 
a part which forms the sharpest contrast to that of Carmen. Ap- 
plause and a triple re-call from a crowded house rewarded her for 
her splendid performance, which reached its climax in the garden 
and church scenes. A large bouquet adorned the bank on which 
she sat at the spinning-wheel, and a second, quite as magnificent, 
was handed her after the ‘Jewel Air.’” 

Speaking of her embodiment of Mignon in M. Ambroise 
Thomas’s work, the Tagblatt says: 

‘*Miss Hauk appeared here as Mignon five years ago, and even 
then made a sensation in the part, but now her rendering of it bears 
the stamp of artistic perfection and takes in opera the same position 
which Ary Scheffer’s celebrated picture of this poetic creation takes 
in painting. Every scene in which she shared was vocally 
and dramatically, as far as regarded her, full of deep beauty and 
charm. We will mention only the warm feeling she threw into the 
romance : ‘ Kennst Du das Land,’ a feeling which rose in the burden 
to passionate intensity ; her graceful style in the gentle ‘Swallow 
Duet ;’ her characteristic dumb action in Philine’s room, when she 
is torn by love and jealousy ; her piquant interpretation, governed 
by the most refined taste, of the song immediately following this 
scene, and strangely enough entitled by the composer a ‘ Styrienne’ 
(it had to be repeated) ; the touching truthfulness of the monologue 
at the lake ; the sympathetic tone of the prayer ; and the re-action 
at the sound of Philine’s joyous strains in the last act.” 


Among the many laurel wreaths offered the American Diva by 
her enthusiastic admirers was a gigantic specimen, bearing in gold 
letters an inscription suggested by Goethe’s celebrated lines and 
running thus: 

“Du kenn’st das Land wo hoch der Lorbeer steht ; 
Der Lorbeer zeige Dir, wie hoch die Kunst uns steht.” 

Miss Hauk’s engagement was originally for three nights only, 
but it was so successful that the manager begged her to prolong 
it. There was some difficulty in acceding to this request, as, in 
theatrical parlance, “all her dates were filled” for a long time. 
At last, however, obstacles were removed, and the wish of the 
manager and public gratified by the addition of two performances. 

——— () ——— 
WAIFS. 

Mdme Héléne Crosmond was lately in Milan. 

Signor F. Faccio, the conductor, is at Barcelona. 

Signor Bagagiolo, the bass, is in extremely bad health. 

There are 229 pupils this year at the Liceo Musicale, Rome. 

Mad. Ristori is making a tour through Denmark and Sweden. 

Auber’s Premier Jour de Bonheur was recently revived in Cologne. 
oa is a report that R. Wagner thinks of writing an opera for 

y. 
Pass season at the Stadttheater, Nuremberg, opened with Gounod’s 
aust. 
a Martin Reeder’s opera, Wera, will probably be produced in 
rin, 


be be oe opera-company is performing at the Grand Théatre, 
ent. 


Herr Carl Lowenberg, the Vienna pianist, has been giving concerts 
at Linz. 


The Teatro Pagliano, Florence, was to open on the 17th inst. with 
Norma. 


A new musical periodical, the Angers-Revue, has been started at 
Angiers, 


The General Association of German Musicians numbers 6,437 
members, 





R. Wagner will spend sometime at Venice before returning to 
Bayreuth. 

Sig. Sivori is stopping in Genoa. Next month he starts on a 
concert tour. 

A new theatre, the Teatro della Beneficenza, has been erected at 
Laveno, Italy. 

The Pirates of Penzance have been drawing large houses at Booth’s 
Theatre, New York. 

Briill’s Bianca, compressed into two acts, has been well received 
at the Theatre Royal, Dresden. 

The day before his death, Offenbach attended the reading of a 
new libretto at the Paris Variétés. 

Signor Ricordi contradicts the report that Signor Boito’s Mefistofele 
is shortly to be performed in Paris. 

A new oratorio, Alarich, music by Georg Vierling, is being 
rehearsed by the Singacademie, Bremen. 

Signor Ponchielli has tendered his resignation as Professor of 
Counterpoint in the Conservatory, Milan. 

A new opera, Dora, by Signor Guerrera, will be produced during 
the Carneval at the Teatro Dal Verme, Milan. 

A new buffo-opera, Nedjeya, by Mdlle P. Thys, will be produced 
for the first time by a French company at Naples. 

Signor Brunello has been accepted by the Municipality as man- 
ager of the Teatro Nuovo, Pisa, for the autumn and carneval. 

The first concert of Thomas’s Orchestra, with Joseffy as pianist, 
was to be given at Steinway Hall, New York, on the 22nd inst. 

Mad. Adele Gloser, a a pupil of Mad. Marchesi’s, is 
engaged for the winter with the Italian opera company at Warsaw. 

M. Sardou has been invited by the manager, Signor Lav: 
attend the first performance of Daniel Rochat at the Teatro 
Rome. 

Signor Zanardini has been commissioned by Signor Sonzogno, the 

ublisher, to prepare the Italian libretto of Léo Delibes’ Jean de 
ivelle. 

Miss Catherine Penna was the vocalist at last Saturday’s ‘‘ special 
concert” at the Royal Aquarium, and met with distinguished 
success. 

Mdlle Emma Nevada, Mad. Marchesi’s talented pupil, made a 
successful début as Amina in La Sonnambula at the Politeama 
Rossetti, Trieste. 

Herr Wilhelm Popper, violoncellist, and brother of the well- 
known David Popper, has been engaged in the band at the Imperial 
Operahouse, Vienna. 

Count Wittgenstein, whose opera, Die Wolfenbraut, has been 
performed at several theatres in Germany, has completed a new 
work, Cleopatra, libretto by Mosenthal. 

At the opening of the new Operahouse, Frankfort-on-the Maine, 
Herr Goltermann will conduct the Festival Overture ; Herr Zumpe, 
the Occasional Piece ; and Herr Dessoff, the opera. 

The Russian papers announce the death of Oleg Gorobetz, one of 
the wandering minstrels who used to wander over Russia singing 
the old popular traditions. Oleg, who was nearly 100 years of age, 
had a marvellous memory and could sing all the national songs. 

The London Church Choir Association will hold its eighth annual 
festival in St Paul’s Cathedral on Thursday evening, the 4th of 
November, when the anthem composed for the Association by Mr 
Hamilton Clarke and the service by Mr C. E. Stephens will be 
sung. 


i, to 
alle, 








At Mr Samuel Hayes’ “Classical Night,” on Wednesday, 
Weber’s overture to Oberon, Bizet’s suite (or symphony ?), entitled 
“Roma,” and Mendelssohn’s Symphony in A minor (“Scotch ”) 
were magnificently played by the band, under the direction of Mr 
Weist Hill. The accomplished French pianist, Mdme Montigny- 
Rémaury, played Mendelssohn’s Capriccio in B minor in brilliant 
style, and was called back to the platform with enthusiasm, an 
honour justly her due. 

BapEN.—Thé concert given on the 7th inst., in the new rooms at 
the Conversationshaus by Herr Strakosch, must be denominated 
with reference to its result as very successful, and with reference to 
the audience as very brilliant. eir Majesties, the Emperor and 
Empress of Germany, and their Royal Highnesses the Grand-Duchess 
and the Crown Prince honoured it with their presence and remained 
to the end. Such a distinguished audience is now to be found in 
Baden alone. Herr Strakosch was again lucky. He had résolved 
that the result of the concert should determine the question, a very 
importafit one for him, whether he should, of shuld #ét, undertake 
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a concert-tour through Germany with his newly discovered American 
Star. That immediately after the concert he decided in the affirma- 
tive, and has already started for Berlin, whence he will subsequent! 
push on to Vienna, Leipsic, Cologne, &c., prove that the hi 
expectations he founded upon the verdict here were fulfilled. Miss 
Emma Thursby met with a flattering reception; considering the 
reserved attitude generally assumed by our public, the welcome 
accorded her was quite exceptional. To be twice re-called after each 
of her songs and to Have to repeat two, denotes, when reckoned by 
the usual manifestations of approbation, great ardour. Miss Thursby 
unites, however, so many admirable qualities that she deserved this 
distinction. The masterly school of Patti and Albani is also hers. 
Perhaps a little more warmth would be desirable, but this reserve 
is the fashion in England, The gem of her efforts was the singing 
of Mozart’s air: ‘‘ Mia speranza adorata,” but she gave likewise 
most charmingly compositions by Jomelli, Eckert, Taubert, and 
Bizet. There is no doubt she will make a sensation wherever she 
appears in Germany. The concert was also in every other respect 
highly successful. Herr Carl Heymann, Court pianist, and Concert- 
meister Jules de Swert, already favourably known and much 
esteemed here, proved themselves once more artists of the first 
rank. Herr Heymann, in our opinion, is one of the most sym- 
pathetic of living pianists : tone, execution, and conception are all 
noble, well considered, and full of warmth. The performance of 
Chopin’s Andante and Polonaise was especially most masterly. 
Herr Jules de Swert is par excellence a drawing-room virtuoso. His 
artistic speciality is to interpret Servais, and he ‘‘sang” the 
romance very beautifully. The audience testified their approbation 
of both gentlemen by a hearty reception and re-call for each piece 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 


rice 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammelé, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
d his pts; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction,” — Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 


ce 48. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Frank MokI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professers. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price és. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of t benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Pony d of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammond & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and a By a and removing affections of 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is 
acknowledged to be the most valuable sonety for sore throat, hoarsenessand 
relaxed throat, It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
eificacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co, ), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872.and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
by Pade » and 28, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
onies, 
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AMERICAN GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


MESSES CHAPPELL beg to invite Amateurs and the 
Profession to try the HORIZONTAL and UPRIGHT GRANDS of 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


of Boston, the oldest and most celebrated makers in America, side by side with 

other similar instruments, : 
OHAPPELL & OO., believing these to be the best of all American Pianofortes, 

have accepted the SOLE AGENOY for ENGLAND, and are able to offer these 

splendid Instruments for Hire or Sale at a large reduction from the American 
rices. 

s Printed lists on application to 50, New Bond Street, W. 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Manuracturep sy CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. 








THE FAVOURITE ORGAN. 


ann 
See oer seen 





=== —_ 
COMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH; 
KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED CANADIAN WALNUT OASE. 


PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 
CLOUGH & WARREN'S IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 


The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to 
undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 
variety on view from 25 to 225 Guineas. Price Lists on application to 


CHAPPELL & GO., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


“Chappell & Co.'s Instruction Book for the American Organ, 


With an admirable SELEOTION OF MUSIO arranged and fingered by 
EpwarD F. RIMBAULT. Price 1s, 6d, net. 
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SHORT PIECES for the ORGAN. 


EDITED AND ARRANGED BY 


WILLIAM 


SPARK, MUS. DOC., 


Organist of the Town Hall, Leeds. 
PRICE OF EACH BOOK, FOUR SHILLINGS. 
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